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The Final Solution 
For all your timber’s needs! 


Organoil’s timber finishes and preservatives contain ingredients, selected 
for the greatest performance, solely from the plant and mineral kingdoms 
to enhance the timber’s natural beauty, preserve the timber’s cellular 
structure, and not poison you, our homes or the environment! 


Organoil — realising the full potential of the oldest principles in timber 
finishing and preservation with 21st century plant oil technology. 


Some commonly asked questions and their answers. 


Q Will Organoil work on all timbers? 
A Yes. Choose appropriate finish, and follow instructions. 


Q Will Organoil go over other finishes? 

A Yes — provided surface is clean and previous material is not skin forming 
(needs to be entirely removed if so). If you have a similar finish that has 
not performed as you had hoped, or nearly made you ill last application, 
it is most likely Organoil can go over it as is. 


Q Is Organoil suitable for treated pine? 

A More than just suitable - Organoil will protect treated pine from our 
harsh climate, and strongly assist in the retention of the very potent CCA 
treatment in the timber (where it should stay). This makes Organoil a 
very formidable force with treated pine! 


Q Do I have to sand it off prior to a recoat — like normal paints? 

A Organoil is in the wood, not on the wood, so at worst, a simple 
wash-down may be necessary on exterior timbers in harsh climates 
prior to applying a new coat. An enormous saving in time, labour and 
money! Paints and coats will prove unsuitable on today's low-grade 
softwoods and immature hardwoods — this factor is particularly of 
relevance to timber decking! 

Q Where can I get Organoil? 

A At selected quality stockists, most 3D discount paint outlets and direct 
from factory. Phone the Organoil hot line for further info... 


Organoil's Natural Wax and Polish has 
been designed as a firm, easy to ay 
paste with a finish*that makes it an ideal 
furniture polish and a corresponding 
durability that makes it more than suitable 
for timber floors, tables and benchtops. 


Product Range 
‘xternal House Stains 
Natural Wax & Polish 

Internal Clear Finishing Oil 
I ng Oil 
Natural Thinners 
Wood Guard - Seasoner & Sealant 


Try out our trial packs! 


Interior Finishing Pack (containing) 

— 250ml tin Interior Finishing Oil 

= 250ml tin Natural Wax & Polish 

= Waxing /Polishing instructions 
and/or 

Builder's Project Pack (containing) 

— 250ml tin Interior Finishing Oil 

= 250ml tin Exterior Stain (Semi-clear) 

— 250ml tin Decking Oil (Semi-clear) 


$25” ea. inc: postage, handling & 
insurance. Mail cheque, money order to 
the address below advising above pack 
selection & mailing address. Bankcard 
Mastercard & Visa Card. acceptable. 
Phone.or write, advising cardholder name 
& number, expiry date, selection .& 
delivery advice. 


Organoil P/L ACN 052 501 792 
PO Box 377 Byron Bay NSW 2481 
Hotline: (066) 855 393 
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EcoTax: This edition's EcoTax will be donated as 
‘seeding money' to the Wombat Forest Society, to help 
end export woodchipping from our native forests: 
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Dear readers, 

Welcome to the winter edition of Earth Garden. This 
edition is an exciting one for several reasons. Firstly, it’s our 
third edition at the expanded size of 96 pages so it looks like 
we'll be able to maintain that size even without a rise in cover 
price. Even though we’re all feeling the extra work load, we 
enjoy the satisfaction of turning out a worthwhile magazine 
with three months of reading jammed in. Secondly, in between 
working on Earth Garden Judith and I have managed to install 
our Strath Steam engine for home power, with central heating 
from the exhaust steam. Judith is very much the Chief Engineer 
in the steam department, and I’m the firewood cutter. In the 
September edition we’ll be running a detailed four page article 
on our installation and how we disconnected from the mains 
electricity supply. 

People say to us how unusual it seems to go the other 
way: from mains power to an independent power system. I 
suppose it is, but it’s partly because of our strong belief in the 
need for Australia to get away from massive, inefficient, cen- 
tralised power systems, with their attendant costs and environ- 
mental impacts. 

The other reason we’re excited relates to the second 
point above: ‘the energy story of the year’ is the article in this 
edition by Age environment reporter, Hugo Kelly, which shows 
that solar power may be a realistic proposition for city dwellers 
within a decade. Professor Martin Green’s new super-efficient 
and super cheap solar cells could bring rooftop solar power into 
the lives of many more Australians. 

I’ve been thinking about how to get renewable energy 
into the suburbs for some time, and generally when I talk about 
this to people in the renewable energy industry they say: “Nice 
idea, but ill never happen.” I think now is the time for the 
renewable energy industry in Australia to start thinking about 
how to make it happen. Professor Green is doing his bit by 
developing solar cells at 1/30th the cost of current (pardon the 
pun) PV panels. 

The industry must now take up the challenge and 
continue where grid-connected inverters, Project Aurora in 
Brunswick (see page 20 of EG 86), and other pilot programs, 
such as a solar power, grid-connected experiment by Essex 
Electrics in northern New South Wales, have started. The 
Rainbow Power Company is doing its bit with their microgrid 
inverter — what about other companies using their ingenuity 
and brain power to help make renewable energy feasible for city 
dwellers? The market potential is huge. 

Many Earth Garden readers in bush areas already live 
in homes powered by solar, wind, hydro, or fuel generators. In 
fact Earth Garden must have the highest proportion of readers 
living in independently-powered homes of any magazine in the 
country. But the new PV panels are the story of the year not just 
for these readers, but also for the many readers contemplating 
a change of lifestyle in the next few years and those who never 


want to leave the city. If the average suburban home could be 
powered by the sun before the turn of the century, we could say 
goodbye forever to our sulphur dioxide-spewing coal power 
stations. If electric cars are a European and Californian reality 
right now, and the new ultra-light rechargeable battery is on its 
way (see Bush Telegraph this issue), then we’re talking about 
radically more sustainable lifestyles being within our grasp 
right now. 

We need people to disconnect from the grid, buy grid- 
connected inverters, and get into electric cars to start the 
Australian public thinking about the possibilities and the 
economies of mass production for our renewable energy in- 
dustries. Once a few of us begin the trend, the tide can turn 
quickly. 

Earth Garden readers are the people who’ve made 
solar, wind and hydro power a realistic alternative to the grid. 
In the same way, we can show the rest of the country that there 
are ordinary people here and now prepared to take the plunge 
and use energy with a view to the 21st Century, not the gas- 
guzzling days of the mid-20th century. Change by example 
from ordinary people is far more long-lasting than change 
imposed or decreed from above by politicians. 

Ifa rich rellie dies — import an electric car from Europe 
or the USA, or get Siemens, Essex Electrics, or CSA in 
Shepparton, Victoria, to sell you a grid-connected inverter and 
some solar panels. That way you could be pioneering renew- 
able energy options in Newtown, Fortitude Valley, Brunswick 
or Wellington. 

The possibilities are there. We just need to reach out and 
make them happen. 

I’m off to plant some garlic. 

Happy reading, 


Judith Gray lights the steam engine boiler for the first time. 
No more SEC bills — full story in the September edition. 
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Earth People Write is an open forum. The views expressed in letters from readers do not necessarily 
reflect the opinions of Earth Garden. Letters are always welcome, but please keep them concise. 


Well done, Earth Garden 


readers 
Dear EG readers, 

I write to thank you for your support 
of the East Gippsland Forest Blockade. As 
the campaign co-ordinator of The Wilderness 
Society, it is reassuring to know that people 
such as yourselves, who seek to live self- 
sufficiently, can appreciate the need to ini- 
tiate change on a political as well as a per- 
sonal level. Itis testimony to this that Earth 
Garden recorded the highest response rate 
of all other magazines in our recent appeal. 
Thank you. 

Forest blockades are very expen- 
sive to run. Your funds helped to make the 
organisation of our protests much easier and 
safer by providing us with much needed 
equipment and financial support. It would 
not have been possible without you. 

I would like to say a very special 
thank you to Alan and Judith for being a 
constant source of support, inspiration, 
strength and vitamin tablets. From block- 
ades, bulldozers, boardrooms to bureaucra- 
cies, you were there through the whole cam- 
paign in East Gippsland providing advice 
and direction. Somehow managing to pro- 
duce your magazine, look after Harry (a 
more than full time job in itself), pump out 
media releases, boost morale and attend 24- 
hour sessions in Parliament House. I don’t 
know how you did it. 

With everyone’s help the blockades 
were successful in raising awareness of the 
destruction of East Gippsland’s forest to 
feed multinational woodchipping compa- 
nies. With enough political pressure it will 
not be necessary to go back into the forests 
to blockade. Hopefully commonsense will 
prevail and the needless woodchipping of 
our wilderness forests will be stopped. Yours 
sincerely, 

Fenella Barry, Victorian Campaign 
Co-ordinator, The Wilderness Society. 
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Dome kits 
Dear EG folks, 

I’ve recently bought a block near 
Beaufort, west of Ballarat and am in that 
chaotic stage of planning just what to do, 
and how to do it. While EG has been a good 
source of info, and links to people and sup- 
pliers, there is one thing I’ve wanted that 
hasn’t been available for some time — a 
dome kit. 

A few years ago a kit was regularly 
advertised, in various mags. It was a kit of 
pressed metal plates, with holes drilled at 
the correct angles for 50 mm square struts to 
form a dome frame. The length of the strut 
dictates the diameter of the dome. These 
kits weren’t expensive, $40 about ten years 
ago, and were handy for anything from 
shadehouses to chooksheds. If any of your 
readers can tell me if they are still available, 
or if a store has old stock, I would pay a 
reasonable price plus freight to get at least a 
couple. Thanks folks, yours sincerely, 
Alan McGuire, 7 Thrush Street, Norlane, 
Vic, 3214. 


Dear Alan, 

Geo Desic Designs, PO Box 138, Gympie, 
Qld, 4570 (Phone: 074 479 129) can supply 
the metal plates you are looking for, and the 
frame, too. —Greg. 


Growing bush tucker 
Greetings Earth Lovers! 

Does anyone have information on 
bush tucker. I am looking for courses and 
workshops, knowledge on harvest, food 
preparation, and current studies on particu- 
lar trees. I have read some books on the 
subject and plans are being set for a bush 
tucker orchard on part of our SO acres. Where 
are all the bush tucker restaurants? Why do 
we shun the foods that supported a race of 
people for so many thousands of years and 
gave sustenance to the early pioneers? 


Any information would be greatly 
appreciated. Yours Earthfully, 
Doug Clark, Box 208, Yankalilla, SA, 
$203. 


Woodchip heater 
Dear Editor, 

Can anyone advise me where I can 
purchase a woodchip heater for hot water? 
These heaters used to be widely available in 
the 1940s, but I don’t know of a company 
that still manufactures them. 

We don’t have any power on our 
property and I’d rather not install a 44- 
gallon drum hot water system — a chip 
heater would suit my needs. 

Your help in this matter would be 
greatly appreciated. Yours sincerely, 
John Dickinson, PO Box 917, 
Lincoln, SA, 5606. 


Port 


Carpet dieldrin 
Stop Press, 

Beware the danger of pollution from 
carpet and underfelt. 

Colin and Carol Cook from Tasma- 
nia reported the sad case of an orchardist 
who started a nut orchard on virgin land in 
Tasmania. When the trees were of bearing 
age, he applied for certification as an or- 
ganic producer. His application was refused 
because tests showed the soil to be heavily 
contaminated with dieldrin which had been 
used to mothproof the carpet and underfelt 
that was used as mulch! Theoretically, 
underfelt should be ideal — cow’s hair and 
jute — but unless you can be certain it has 
not been treated with insecticide, you take a 
big risk in using it. 

Alan Earl, North Ringwood, Vic. 


Earth building 
Dear EG, 

I am interested in obtaining infor- 
mation on earth construction of buildings, 


both mudbricks and the compressed earth 
method. I would be very pleased if anyone 
could advise me on this. 

Keith Haslam, 20 Blackton Street, King- 
ston, 4114. 


Dear Keith, 

The Earth Garden Building Book by 
Bob Richand Keith Smith contains informa- 
tiononall forms of earth building. The book 
is available from Earth Garden, for $29.95 


(see page 96 for details). 


Cray fish farming 
Dear EG, 

In reply to Mrs M O’Brien’s request 
in EG 85 for details on crayfish farming, I 
can suggest these publications: 

The Yabby, Marron & Red Claw by JR 
Merrick and C N Lambert, available from 
Rural Book Club. Phone (008) 800 755. 
Yabbies for Fun, Fishing & Farming by Ric 
Falla, from Agmedia. Phone (03) 651 7098. 
Farm Dam Aquaculture by Jan Barnetson. 
Available from the author. Phone (02) 428 
3148. 

‘The Freshwater Yabby’, NSW Agriculture 
Agfacts 1991. Phone (008) 808 095. 
Yabby Farming the Crayhaven Way by R B 
McCormack. Available from the author. 
Phone (049) 973 002. 

Also try the Yabby Grower Asso- 
ciation, RMB N529 Ballarat, 3350; fax 
(053) 855 111. I found these publications 
most useful. 

Good luck and regards, 

Raymond J H Livett, Homebush, NSW. 


Doing it in the city 
To all at Earth Garden, 

Please find enclosed a subscription 
for your superlative magazine. We are cur- 
rently living in a terrace in inner Sydney. 
Despite this we have managed to get a com- 
post started, and we’re growing potatoes, 
lettuce, tomatoes, pumpkins as well as heaps 
of herbs and some edible flowers. Your 
magazine encourages us to look to the future 
when we hope to be able to live lightly on the 
Earth and generate what we need. I enjoy 
reading all the other readers’ letters. We are 
not alone. What an incredibly encouraging 
and joyful thought. 

Kristen Erskine, Chippendale, NSW. 


Edible allium research 
Earth Garden, 

I am currently researching edible 
alliums for a book I am writing and as part of 
this research I need to collect the experi- 
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ences of as many people as possible. Garlic, 
elephant garlic, onions (potato, tree, com- 
mon, Welsh, ever-ready), shallots, leeks, 
chives, garlic chives, ramsons and rakkyo 
are all edible alliums, as well as other more 
unusual ones. If you have grown any of 
these or any others, I am interested in the 
details of the species and varieties you have 
grown, how well they grew and the climate 
in which you grew them. 

I am particularly interested in the 
strains of garlic available in different re- 
gions and in anyone who has grown or is 
growing ramsons (A ursinum). I also need 
details of any businesses or individuals who 
would like to be included in a list of suppliers 
of bulbs, seeds or plants of edible alliums. 

Please include your address and 
phone number so that I can contact you if 
necessary. Thank you, 

Penny Woodward, PO Box 107, Rye, Vic, 
3941. Phone (059) 856 353. 


Dreaded oxalis 
Dear Earth Garden and readers, 

Help! I’m writing this in the hope 
that someone out there knows a cure for the 
dreaded oxalis. We seem to have trans- 
planted it into our vegetable garden at some 
time and it’s like a jungle this year. If 
anyone knows of an organic natural remedy 
we would greatly appreciate hearing from 
you. Many thanks, 

Toby Hogarth, 26 Delamere Crescent, 
Trevallyn, Launceston, Tas, 7250. 


Hints for semi arid areas? 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Money’s tight at the moment but we 
always make sure we have a bit for our Earth 
Garden subscription. It’s good to hear from 
urban dwellers, sometimes I feel that there’s 
too much emphasis on large-scale land- 
owners. Many of us, I’m sure, are trapped in 
the cities. 

Although we'd love to escape to the 
bush, the reality is that most land with rea- 
sonably reliable rainfall is well out of the 
reach for your average battler to purchase. 
Unluckily I was born too late. 

The moral of the story is, I guess, 
that we must work hard to improve living 
conditions in our own area, and stop the 
destructive forces. We can’t escape prob- 
lems simply by running away, because 
eventually, they will catch up with you. In 
fact, many ‘urbanites’ these days buy ‘hobby 
farms’, or weekenders, and then duplicate 
suburban conditions by clearing bushland, 
building brick mansions, cultivating green 
lawns and so on. 


Well, we’re doing the opposite and 
planting bush plants in our garden, taking 
cuttings from plants marked for imminent 
destruction on subdivided sites (‘ protection’ 
laws are a joke). We have fruit trees, vines, 
vegies, ducks and would keep goats and pigs 
if the council would let us! 

Any articles/books/hints/seeds for 
gardening in Mediterranean/semi arid cli- 
mates, such as you get in Adelaide and 
Perth, would be greatly appreciated. Another 
problem here on the River Swan coastal 
plain is our hungry sandy soil, which rapidly 
sucks up mulch and moisture. Any hints? 

It’s heartening to see more and more 
people interested in Earth Garden and its 
ideas. All the best, 

Angie Gurton, 16 Norwood Rd, Riverdale, 
WA, 6103. 


Albury/Wodonga mud builders 
Dear Earth Garden people, 

Thank you for a most informative 
magazine, we have just received our copy of 
the Earth Garden Building Book. We would 
love to hear from anyone in the Albury/ 
Wodonga area who is building with rammed 
earth or homemade mudbricks. Thank you, 
Barry and Barbara Gibson, 63 Conness 
Street, Chiltern, Vic, 3683. 


Bricks too big 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Why do folk make such large 
mudbricks? The cover of EG 86 illustrates 
the point — a woman loaded with at least a 
45 Ib brick. I wonder how many backs have 
been ‘done’ lifting monster bricks. 

For our house we made some 15 x 
10 x 5 inch bricks which weighed about 45 
lb but the majority were 10 x 10x 5 inch and 
weighed about 30 pounds. All corners were 
built using the 15-inch bricks, each laid at 
90° to the one below to give a five inch bond 
to start each course of bricks. The ten-inch 
bricks laid in each course maintained the 
five-inch bond naturally. At door and win- 
dow openings, courses ended in 15-inch and 
ten-inch bricks alternately thus maintaining 
the bond. Both lifting and laying were easier 
than if all the bricks had been 15 inches long. 

My advice to ‘muddies’ is that if 
you want to make work easier for yourself 
and your back, make most bricks square in 
plan — the side lengths being equal to the 
width of the wall. Just make enough for 
corners and reveals, in a rectangular shape 
with the length 50 percent greater than the 
width. Yours truly, 

Colin Cook, Lilydale, Tas. 
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Suburban wet area 
Hi, 

Thank you for your mag. It’s great 
and so reasonably priced. I am trying to find 
help in making a wet area on a block in the 
suburbs. Also I want to swap seeds and 
plants. If anyone is interested please write, 
every one will be answered. I am an invalid 
pensioner and spend hours in my garden. 
We have just cleared a block and it will be 
my full time hobby, to keep me active. 
Yours, 

Ann M Wigzell, c/- PO Box 668, Port 
Adelaide, SA, 5015. 


Surplus seeds 
Attention Earth Gardeners, 

I have surplus seeds of evening 
primrose, sage, wild carrot, turnip, salad 
burnet, coriander, borage, hyssop, yarrow, 
calendula, rosemary, white mustard, and 
garlic. Please enclose a stamped, self ad- 
dressed envelope with your order. Please 
note that garlic seed is heavy and a few 
stamps may be required so that I am able to 
forward it to you. I am only too willing to 
forward rooted cuttings of thymes, mints 
and so on, if postage is paid. 

Can somebody help me obtain a 
cutting of caraway thyme please? 

Wishing you all love and happiness, 
Kellie-Ann Inch, 66 Inverach Street, 
Coolamon, NSW, 2701. 


Fridge not so cool 
Dear Earth Garden and readers, 

I was hoping someone out there 
could assist us with a problem. We bought 
a secondhand gas/electric fridge (which we 
are running on gas). For some reason the 
freezer section freezes perfectly but the fridge 
barely gets cool. We have attempted turning 
it upside down to mix the gases which doesn’t 
seem to work. We are isolated so it is too 
expensive for us to send it away. Have we 
gota simple problem or should we forget it? 
We would appreciate any suggestions. 

Congratulations on an excellent 
magazine. It is inspiring and encouraging 
that there are so many people in the same 
boat together without sinking! Thanks a 
million. Kind Regards, 

Natalie Osmetti, c/- Coolgardie Camel 
Farm, PO Box 27, Coolgardie, WA, 6429. 


Hard Times Handbook, 
anyone? 
Dear Editors, 

I have just come across the most 
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wonderful, innovative book I’ve seen in a 
long time. It's called Hard Times Handbook 
by Keith and Irene Smith. This little book is 
areal joy and has come just at the right time. 
I was retrenched just before Christmas and 
my husband (working in the same organisa- 
tion) is being retrenched too. We are 45 and 
50 respectively and we are living in the 
country so it will not be easy to find work. 

I have spent anumber of hours writ- 
ing out many useful ideas from this book as 
I don’t feel I can afford to buy it new, but 
when I read the chapters on ‘Hard Times 
Tucker’ there are just too many worthwhile 
recipes to write out, and it would cost too 
much to photocopy them all. 

Would anyone know where I might 
obtain a secondhand copy of this book? Or 
if anyone has a copy, would they be willing 
to sell it to me for a small sum, if it is sitting 
on their shelves gathering dust? 

Yours sincerely, 

Mrs Anne Batchelor, Mill Valley Ranch, 
Tynong North Road, Tynong North, Vic, 
3813. 


Curb the pines 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

I wonder if any people reading this 
have had experience in trying to curb pine 
plantations in their area: 

We live in a beautiful valley be- 
tween Holbrook in New South Wales and 
the Murray. The general area is extensively 
planted to pines and we are trying to con- 
vince the local council that we don’t want to 
be totally enveloped by pine trees. 

The fact that they are clearing native 
trees to plant exotic species seems more 
hideous than anything, so we would be 
grateful for any constructive help. Yours 
faithfully, 

Alison Cowie, ‘Burregula’, Lankeys 
Creek, Holbrook, NSW, 2644. 


Jill and Jackie — inspirational 
Hello there, 

I really love your magazine, I guess 
you hear that all the time. My favourites are 
Jackie French and Jill Redwood. 

Jackie writes like she’s chatting with 
an old friend — she is so no-nonsense. I 
have three of her books and used to watch 
her on ‘Burke’s Backyard’ until our TV 
blew up. 

Jill comes across as so self-reliant 
and capable. In these times of plastic idols 
like movie stars and pop singers, I see Jill 
and Jackie as role models and hope other 
women gain confidence in their own abili- 


ties from them. They both present much 
more reachable ideals than the ‘anorexic, 
three hours worth of make-up women’ that 
some struggle to imitate. : 

I made this notepaper myself, pretty 
neat for a first attempt, eh? I bought adeckle 
from The Wilderness Society and got the 
directions from The Australian Self-suffi- 
ciency Handbook. l 

One request for advice. Ihave tried 
twice to tan a sheepskin with the kero and bi- 
carb soda method and both times maggots 
infested the fleece before it was properly 
dry. How dry does it have to be before you 
wash it? Also, the directions didn’t give a 
ratio of bi-carb to kero, just a ‘whipped 
cream’ mixture, will this become obvious 
when I mix it? Thank you for a wonderful 
magazine. 
Leah Bowditch, RMB 2120, Bradvale, via 
Skipton, Vic, 3361. 


Dear Leah, 

Congratulations on your excellent 
homemade paper. There is an article on 
tanning on page 60 of this issue which de- 
scribes a different method from the one you 
are using. Hope it helps. — Greg. 


Dedicated teenage organic 


gardener 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I recently discovered a 1992 issue of 
your magazine after cleaning out our book 
shelves. The issue had an article on 
mudbricks and because I was about to at- 
tempt making them myself, I decided to read 
it. From that day I have read the magazine 
over and over — the hints and helpful advice 
are wonderful. 

I am only 16 years old and I find it 
very hard to be a keen organic gardener. I 
cannot tell kids my age that I love gardening 
because they think that I am weird (it is not 
cool these days to enjoy gardening). Ido not 
like partying or walking the streets day and 
night. I prefer to work in my own vegie 
patch and garden which I have created my- 
self. It gives me a great thrill to see my seeds 
flourish into healthy, vibrant plants and at 
the same time save my family money by 
supplying fresh vegies and herbs. I feel that 
it is a shame that more kids my age don’t 
realise the joy and fun gardening can bring. 

Can anyone help me find any gar- 
dening clubs in Victoria that do not have 
high joining fees (I only receive $5 per week 
pocket money). Also, if there are any nurs- 
eres, or the like in the Traralgon area that 
require a part-time, hard working 16 year 
old, please contact me (jobs are very diffi- 


cultto come across). Keep up the good work 
with Earth Garden, the magazine gives me 
inspiration. Yours faithfully, 

Rebecca La Frenz, PO Box 299, 
Traralgon, Vic, 3844. 


(Rebecca also used her own homemade pa- 
per for this letter.) 


Dear Earth Garden, 

Thanks for Earth Garden magazine 
— my little treat and excellent value. 

Are there any articles on raising an 
environmentally friendly baby? Do nappies 
need boiling water, do babies need all those 
fancy creams , and so on? Does anyone have 
any alternative ideas? Thanks again, 
Marion Bakker, Sunnyside Road, 
Wongarra, Vic, 3221. 


Economical non-meat patties 
Dear Earth Gardeners, 

In these times of tight budgets, I 
would like to share a recipe my mother-in 
law passed on to us. There are two versions 
— both are delicious and your family will 
not know the difference between them and 
meat rissoles. The key is to let them simmer 
for as long as possible (two hours) and then 
boil to reduce liquid before serving them. 


Basic rolled oats patties. Two tablespoons 
of crushed garlic, one onion, half a cup of 
chopped spring onion, two eggs and a little 
water, two tablespoons mixed herbs, four 
tablespoons of Vegemite, four tablespoons 
of crunchy peanut paste, two tablespoons 
oil, twocups of oats. Broth: Two stock cubes 
(mushroom is best), dash Worcestershire 
sauce, tablespoon of crushed garlic, all in 
four cups of water. 

Fry onions, garlic, springs onions. 
Add mixed herbs, Vegemite and peanut 
paste and a little water. Mix into paste over 
heat. Beat eggs. Add a little water (quarter 
of acup), oats and combine both mixtures. 
Form patties in floured hands or drop off a 
spoon into a pan with oil in it. Fry till 
browned. Drop into boiling broth and sim- 
mer for two hours. 


Rolled oat patties #2. Two onions, two 
tablespoons mixed herbs, four eggs, two 
tablespoons Vegemite, one cup of crushed 
walnuts, two tablespoons of oil, two cups of 
oats, four tablespoons of milk, two table- 
spoons of fresh chopped basil. Broth: packet 
of cream of mushroom soup in four cups of 
water. 

Fry onions, and add Vegemite, herbs 
and nuts. Beat eggs well. Add milk and oats, 
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and combine both mixtures. Form patties 
and fry in oil till browned. Drop into boiling 
broth and simmer for two hours. Enjoy. 

Annette and Adrian Evett, Dalveen, Qld. 


Earthship ideas 
Dear Earth Garden, 

Thank you very much for your in- 
teresting and informative magazine. We are 
writing to you because we are planning to 
build an Earthship to replace our ancient and 
dilapidated weatherboard house. We would 
really appreciate hearing from anyone who 
has built or is building an Earthship, with a 
view to swapping ideas and getting firsthand 
knowledge of what’s involved. The books 
we purchased from Solar Survival Archi- 
tecture in New Mexico are great, but the 
USA is a long way to travel to see the 
product! Regards, 

Jane Harding and Edis Dempsey, PO Box 


36, Baradine, NSW, 2396. 


Softening bore water 
Dear Alan, 

I live on a farm near Wombat, in 
New South Wales, and we use bore water in 
the house and outside. We don’t want to use 
a salt water softener to protect our pipes, but 
do not know of any alternative methods. 

Does any reader know of an alterna- 
tive way of softening water? I’ve heard of 
an ion exchange unit or water conditioner 
unit that is inserted in the pipeline to the 
storage tank, but am not sure it will work. 
Any help will be appreciated. Regards, 
Joyce Minehan, ‘Pindari’, Nubba Road, 


Harden, NSW, 2587. 


Tomato tip 
Dear Earth Garden team, 

Thank you for such a useful and 
interesting magazine. As acompulsive ‘how- 
to’ person, your magazine is perfect for me, 
but I wish I had been wise enough to buy it 
years ago. I have now purchased The Aus- 
tralian Self-sufficiency Handbook and am 
devouring it happily, almost suffering infor- 
mation overload. I'd like to share my fa- 
vourite tomato growing hint. 

Choose sturdy tomato plants that 
are 20 to 25 cm tall and remove all leaves on 
the stem, leaving only the top growth. Plant 
the tomato ‘up-to-its-ears’ in well composted 
soil or pile compost up around the base of 
existing plants. Roots as thick as hairs grow 
out of the main stem, promoting vigorous 
growth, the quantity of new roots is quite 
amazing. This increased growth promotes 
heavier fruiting, so tall sturdy stakes or a 


stout trellis is a must. Until the plant reaches 
maturity, I often trim the leaves by half, 
again growth and fruiting is increased. Over 
zealous leaf-trimming can cause sunburnt 
fruit or retard growth. 

Liquid manure promotes growth too. 
My mother always had cow pats soaking in 
water in a 44-gallon drum to use on the 
vegetable patch — I never spray our healthy 
lemon tree, because the tree is so good it 
seems to fight off any insect attack. 

I am getting our house ready to sell 
because interesting articles in your maga- 
zine have made me want to opt out of my soft 
suburban life and ‘make or break’ on a few 
acres of my own. With my almost-forgotten 
childhood farm life and your magazine, my 
confidence in succeeding is very good. 

Please continue publishing your 
wonderful magazine, it’s such a joy to read. 
My best wishes to all the EG team and to all 
the folk out there in EG land. Bye for now. 
June Connelly, Ringwood East, Vic. 


Green methods for women? 
Hello fellow Earth Gardeners, 

I would be pleased to hear from 
anyone who has any information about al- 
ternative ‘green’ methods for the various 
products women need to use during their 
monthly cycle. Please write to, 

Salli Campbell, PO Box 380, Blackwood, 
SA, 5051. 


Meat ant control? 
Dear Earth Garden, 

We have been reading EG for a few 
years now and last year I was able to buy 
almost a complete set from a friend. I love 
to use this great reference library at every 
available opportunity. AtChristmas, a friend, 
knowing my love of EG, bought us a sub- 
scription as a gift. 

We have almost finished building 
our mudbrick house. We are setting up a 
permaculture garden and acquiring a small 
menagerie around us, and I have found many 
of your articles very helpful. 

Does anyone know of a deterrent for 
meat ants? I don’t mind them when they are 
happy to live outside — at present they’ve 
decided our place is better. 

I’ve tried digging up their nests and 
this worked for a day or so, but now they’re 
back! Yours faithfully, 

Anne Hodgson, ‘Shepherds Gully’, Eelah 
Road, Mindaribba, NSW, 2320. 


e Earth People Write 
continues on page 82 
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Any news items which may interest Earth Gardeners may be submitted to Bush Telegraph. 
Please send notice of meetings, festivals and gatherings well in advance of the events. 


Earth Garden giveaway at 
Sydney Exhibition 

The Sydney Farming & Gardening Exhibi- 
tion is on again and will be held at the 
Hawkesbury Showgrounds on Friday to 
Sunday, 2 to 4 September, 1994. The Ex- 
hibition will feature alternative farming and 
gardening practices. It is a commercial and 
educational exhibition designed for large or 
small land owners. The Exhibition will 
present agriculture from the past, present 
and future, with displays and demonstrations. 
Approximately 350 displays including ag- 
ricultural equipment, horticultural products, 
services, breed exhibits, government de- 
partments, food produce, entertainment, 
crafts and fashion parades will be there. 
Last year’s Exhibition was a spectacular 
success for a first time event, and Earth 
Garden will again be running a stall, so 
come along for a chat. If you bring this 
edition of EG and wave it under our noses, 
we'll give you a free back copy of Earth 
Garden. Extra sites have been made avail- 
able to add variety to the displays and people 
interested in exhibiting can contact Loretta 
Payne on (043) 68 2040. 


Environment supported over 
economic growth 
Asubstantial majority of Australians support 
efforts to protect the environment at the 
expense of economic growth, a Saulwick 
Age poll found recently. The findings sug- 
gest that political parties tempted to push for 
all-out economic growth, ignoring environ- 
mental issues, will do so at their peril. Fifty- 
seven percent say Australians should con- 
centrate on protecting the environment even 
if it means some reduction in economic 
growth. Thirty-three per cent believe we 
should be concentrating on economic growth 
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even if it means some damage to the envi- 
ronment. More women than men back the 
Green cause, as do a substantial number of 
young people (61 percent under the age of 
24). 

—The Age 


On track to a perfect battery 
Bell Communications Research recently 
announced a new, thin lithium ion battery 
that is as flexible as a credit card and cannot 
leak. It has twice the power density of nicad 
batteries and 40 percent more than nickel- 
hydride batteries. The new battery, which 
produces 3.8 watts, can be connected in 
series to produce higher voltages, but unlike 
conventional batteries, it can be formed into 
almost any shape. 

A powerful, lightweight, quickly 
rechargeable battery is much sought after 
because it would provide speed and range 
for commuter electric cars. The new battery 
is solid-state and has no liquid electrolyte — 
nothing to leak. To achieve the leak-proof 
design, Bellcore engineers impregnated the 
electrolyte into a layer of plastic that does 
not look or feel wet, but is actually 50 
percent electrolyte. 

The layer is sandwiched between 
layers of aluminium mesh with a plastic 
anode layer containing lithium manganese 
oxide on top, and bottom layers containing 


copper mesh and a plastic cathode layer 
containing carbon. 

The five layers are encased in a 
metallised “plastic bag” to keep out con- 
taminants and manufactured in a simple 
process that involves fusing the layers to- 
gether by heat. If the new lightweight bat- 
teries do become a commercial success, 
they could be used in power supplies for 
remote areas. 


Study debunks myth 

on Aboriginal health 
A new study has debunked the belief that 
remote Aboriginal communities live in 
squalor because they vandalise their houses 
and refuse to use hygiene facilities. The 
intensive study of the small community of 
Pipalyatjara in central Australia found that 
residents “enthusiastically” used washing 
and cleaning facilities when they were 
working properly. 

Bad installation of facilities such as 
taps, toilets and washing facilities, and a 
tack of planned maintenance, were mainly 
to blame for poor living conditions and 
related poor health, it found. Dr Paul Torzillo, 
one of the authors of ‘Housing for Health’, 
said Aborigines were often wrongly blamed 
for bad living conditions, and broken fa- 
cilities. 

“It’s often said that Aboriginal 
people won’t use these health hardware fa- 
cilities even when they’re supplied. We 
consider that to be a complete myth,” said 
Dr Torzillo, who has extensive experience 
at remote Aboriginal communities. 

“The maintenance problems have 
nothing to do with vandalism or misuse. 
They’ ve got to do with installation problems 
and lack of supervision.” He said the blaming 
of Aboriginal behaviour was widespread, 
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“particularly in Government and funding 

agencies where blaming the victim is quite a 

useful approach for failures in the field”. 
-AAP 


Straw houses that last 
Owner building? Tired of expensive, tradi- 
tional materials? One US-based alternative 
is bales of straw. Straw houses go back to 
the late 19th Century on Nebraska’s treeless 
plains, where farmers turned harvest lefto- 
vers into building materials. Straw bales 
stacked and held by wooden or steel pins, 
plastered on the inside and stuccoed on the 
outside, are insect and fire resistant, and 
sturdy. Most straw-bale houses have van- 
ished but about 15 remain, the oldest dating 
from 1903. At least 85 new-style straw 
structures have been built in the United 
States since 1940. One satisfied convert in 
New Mexico, Stephen MacDonald, chose 
straw walls because of “poverty and fear of 
the heat”. He cites the super insulation 
provided by 20-inch-thick walls: “My six- 
year-old house has required little heating 
and no cooling,” he said. 

—National Geographic 


Eating less meat 

If the rich industrial nations do not eat less 
meat, the world will starve. This stark 
messagecamerecently from the Worldwatch 
Institute in Washington. With more people 
and less food per head, the only way of 
averting starvation is to cut the amount of 
basic food that is recycled through animals, 
for they are an inefficient way of converting 
one form of food (usually grain) into another 
(meat). Excessive fertiliser use is leading to 
environmental problems and new strains of 
grain are less disease-resistant and less fer- 
tiliser-efficient. 

People in North America, Australia, 
New Zealand and France eat between 2,500 
and 3,000 calories of food aday. But actually 
they are consuming about 15,000 calories of 
‘food equivalent’ a day as calculated by the 
economist, Bernard Gillard. That 15,000 
calories is the amount of plant food they eat 
— the bread, vegetables, cornflakes and so 
on — plus the seed to grow that plant food, 


the animal feed for the meat, fish and dairy 
products they eat. The average diet in the 
world is about 6,000 food-equivalent calo- 
ries, and in the Indian sub-continent 3,000 
calories. 

— Worldwatch Institute 


Planetary Woodstock Expo 
On the 25th anniversary of the Woodstock 
Festival the Woodstock Foundation is pre- 
senting the First Planetary Expo to foster 
peace, love, and unity worldwide. It will 
take place on 15, 16 and 17 August 1994 
from multiple sites (for example Woodstock, 
Europe and Australia). The expo will be 
‘simulcast’ from each bio-region as it occurs. 
The three day Planetary Fair will be held in 
an educational and recreational habitat, cel- 
ebrating spirit, ecology and the arts. The 
event will focus attention on the ‘State of the 
Earth’ and what we need to do. The expo 
will consist of a central stage for a planetary 
variety show including ‘the most popular 
music on Earth’. There will be an exhibition 
area with hundreds of booths, workshops 
and demonstrations representing ecology, 
health, and social activists, refreshments, 
arts and crafts, and a kiddie city. For more 
information write to: Save the Earth, PO 

Box 23 Woodstock, NY, 12498, USA. 
—Nimbin Aquarius Foundation 
newsletter 


Cows now steady on their pins 
Ruth Sage of Leongatha, Victoria, persuaded 
her husband to let veterinarian, Dr Phillip 
Poulton, try his acupuncture techniques on 
their cow Pauline, a nine year old Friesian, 
who had been on her knees with a back 
injury for five days. As soon as needles were 
applied to pressure points on Pauline’s legs, 
back and spine, she got to her feet and 
walked away. Even Dr Poulton has been 
surprised at the scope of his success. “You 
do get some literally miracle-type cures.” 


Social Security assistance 
available to farmers 
Farmers can now receive assistance from 
the Federal Social Security Department un- 
der the Newstart program for unemployed 
people or they can apply for a loan under the 
new Farm Household Support Scheme. 
Newstart Allowance or Job Search Allow- 
ance can be paid to farmers who are unem- 
ployed and actively looking for work and 
are available for work off the farm. They 
may also qualify for a payment under spe- 
cial hardship provisions. For more informa- 
tion call into any office or phone 132468 

(local call cost). 


TV Alternatives Symposium 
“What stories are we telling our children?” 
is the name of asymposium about the effects 
of electronic media on Australian quality of 
life and the environment. It will be held at 
the Regent Hotel, 25 Collins Street, Mel- 
bourne on the weekend of 20 and 21 August 
and the cost is $185. The symposium will 
look at many themes around the topic, in- 
cluding: the psychological effects of ex- 
tended exposure to television and video 
games, hyperactivity, aggressiveness, fam- 
ily disruption, loss of critical thinking and 
interactive skills. The symposium will also 
look at messages media convey to children 
about consumerism and violence. 

“Raising public awareness and de- 
bate, so people consider the role of elec- 
tronic media in their lives” is another topic. 
Thespeakers will include world-famous anti- 
nuclear campaigner, Dr Helen Caldicott, Dr 
Di Bretherton, former Victorian Premier, 
Joan Kimer, and a gaggle of professors. 
Earth Garden editor, Alan T Gray, will be 
speaking about dealing with electronic media 
in environmental campaigns, and cultural 
alternatives for children to a TV-addicted 
upbringing. For more information and reg- 
istration forms, contact the Stanley Foster 
Foundation Ltd, 34 McCartin Street, 
Leongatha, Victoria, 3953; phone or fax 
(056) 622 022. 


Australia’s mushroom industry 
The pharaohs of Egypt considered mush- 
rooms too great a delicacy for the common 
people. So by royal decree mushrooms were 
only to be eaten at royal feasts. Later, Julius 
Caesar passed similar laws decreeing who 
might have the privilege of enjoying mush- 
rooms. 28,000 tonnes of mushrooms were 
produced in Australia last year (1.4 billion 
mushrooms) and they are the third largest 
vegetable industry in the nation. The indus- 
try generates $200 million per year, and 
provides 1,800 jobs on more than 80 
mushroom farms throughout the country. 
The ideal mushroom-growing compost is 
made from wheat straw, stable bedding, 
poultry litter, cotton seed hulls and other 
organic materials. 
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Twenty percent of Australia’s 
electricity wasted 

Australians could save upto $3 billion a year 
in energy costs by using electricity more 
efficiently, and domestic consumers alone 
could save more than $500 million. Mr 
Peter Davis of the Integrated Energy Man- 
agement Centre recently told an energy 
options seminar in Launceston that present 
inefficiencies wasted more than 20 percent 
of the nation’s electricity production. He 
said there was a potential for significant 
improvements in Tasmania, where the HEC 
had a “world-class energy supply system” 
not always matched by the most energy- 
efficient technology incustomers’ premises. 
He said that improving technology in in- 
dustry and commerce could see recovery of 
extra costs within one to three years. Other 
efficiencies could be gained through a re- 
vision of the standards for electrical appli- 
ances and a national house energy rating 
scheme. 


AUSTUDY Payments For 
Permaculture Courses 
Accredited permaculture courses can now 
be studied by correspondence from anywhere 
in Australia. The Australian Correspondence 
School offers individual permaculture units 
which can also be put together with anumber 
of horticulture units to make up a govern- 
ment-accredited certificate. Students in- 
tending to study the Certificate in Horticul- 
ture (Permaculture) full-time, may even be 
eligible for AUSTUDY. For further infor- 
mation contact the Australian Correspond- 
ence Schools at: PO Box 2092, Nerang East, 
Queensland, 4211; phone (075) 304 855 or 
264 Swansea Rd, Lilydale, Victoria, 3140; 

phone (03) 736 1882. 


Wind farm opens in WA, 

closes in Victoria 
The Victorian Government has reneged on 
an agreement to subsidise Australia’s larg- 
est wind farm, abandoning the proposed 
South Gippsland joint venture between the 
SEC and private interests. The farm would 
have cut the State’s carbon dioxide emissions 
by 32,000 tonnes a year and powered 5,000 
houses. 

“Wind-generated power would pro- 
vide significant environment benefits over 
the current coal-fired grid,” said a spokes- 
person for the project. The plant would have 
used 20 turbines, selling the power back to 
the SEC, and the Government would have 
provided a subsidy of about $1.3 million a 
year for 20 years. “Meanwhile in another 
part of the country” (as they say in the classics) 
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Australia’s biggest wind farm has opened at 
Esperance on Western Australia’s south 
coast. The $5.8 million wind farm will save 
$650,000 in fuel costs each year. 


Housing estate water 

for agriculture? 
Stormwater (traditionally regarded as waste) 
is being stored inground for re-use in irri- 
gating parklands, vineyards and market 
gardens at an innovative housing project on 
Adelaide’s northern fringe. The local council 
is already counting its savings on the An- 
drews Farm Estate at Munno Para that aims 
to provide energy efficient housing in nodal 
villages surrounded by agriculture — simi- 
lar to Bordeaux in France. Using the run-off 
onsite removes the need for costly 
stormwater drains and avoids damage to 
marine environments where the stormwater 
is inevitably discharged. A single stage 
centrifugal pump, manufactured by Grundfos 
of Regency Park, South Australia, discharged 
19 ML of stormwater from a wetland into 
the aquifer via a 125 metre deep bore in 
November last year, at an average rate of 20 
litres a second. 


Pesticides kill 40,000 a year: UN 


At least 40,000 people are killed each year 
by misuse of pesticides and up to one million 
are made ill or permanently damaged, ac- 
cording to Mr Jan Huismans, of the United 
Nations Environment Program. Many of 
the chemicals are made in Europe and North 
America and are exported to developing 
countries, where they are used by illiterate 
farmers who have no concept of the damage 
they are doing to themselves, he said. Mr 
Huismans was speaking at a conference 
aimed at controlling the worldwide use of 
chemicals. Delegations came from 103 
countries. The big worldwide increase in 
chemical use has led to widespread 
misapplications on crops. Many chemicals 
used on food crops have never been tested 
for long-term effects. 


Neem tree extracts promising 
Extracts from the neem tree and wild ginger 
repel cabbage moth and the cabbage cluster 
caterpillar from brassicas. A University of 


AS. 


Queensland study is determining whether 
these two naturally-occurring substances 
may be an environmentally-friendly alter- 
native to synthetic sprays for commercial 
horticulturists and vegetable gardeners. Both 
extracts have been trialled under laboratory 
and field conditions, and. Dr Errol Hassan, 
who supervised the study, said that neem 
extracts proved 100 percent effective in 
controlling the cabbage cluster caterpillar 
on broccoli. The study is part of an Australian 
International Development Assistance Bu- 
reau scholarship awarded to researchers who 
wants to develop cheap and readily available 
pest control for farmers in south-east Asia, 
where neem and wild ginger grow in the 
wild. 

—OGA NSW. 


Political hot air versus 
wind and solar 

A Melbourne council’s investment in solar 
and wind power (Project Aurora featured in 
EG 86, page 22) is threatened by local gov- 
ernment mergers and the Victorian Govern- 
ment’s energy policies, which are jeopardis- 
ing the future of public alternative energy in 
the State. Brunswick Council’s wind and 
solar power generators, which link into 
Victoria’s coal-driven electricity grid, mean 
that city residents can buy solar capacity 
from the council, reducing the call on the 
State’s coal resources. The concern about 
the future of Project Aurora emerged as the 
Victorian Auditor-General, Mr Ches 
Baragwanath, announced in a report to 
Parliament that the privatisation and sale to 
US company, Mission Energy, of the coal- 
fired Loy Yang B power station has cost 
Victorians $402 million. “Mission Energy 
obtained the 51 percent share for the same 
price as it had originally intended to pay for 
a 40 percent share when it had only been 
partly built,” said Mr Baragwanath. 


Earth Garden gypsies 
Yes, the ‘Hippy from the Black Lagoon’ is 
on the road again, after being underwhelmed 
with offers after appearing as the EG pin-up 
boy in EG 87. Earth Garden co-editor, Greg 
Simmons, will be setting up stalls at festivals, 
shows and exhibitions in Eastern Australia 
again over the next three months. EG was at 
Agfest near Launceston in Tasmania in early 
May, with the south-east Australian alter- 
native energy mafiosi: Stephen Ingrouille of 
Going Solar in North Melbourne with his 
secret stubby holder, Mark The Spark of 
Snug near Hobart, and Rod Muller from 
Strath Steam in South Australia. Among the 
record crowd of 52,000 people for the three 
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day event, we met many new and current 
Earth Gardeners. (To those who promised 
articles: “We’re still waiting!”). 

Earth Garden will be at the Bumley 
Field Days in Melbourne on 2 and 3 July, the 
Mudgee Small Farm Field Days in New 
South Wales on 16 and 17 July, the Cooroy 
Alternative Farming Expo in Queensland 
on 29 to 31 July (phone 057 99 1211), and 
the Byron Bay Earth Fest on 1 to 3 October 
(phone 066 856 570). Come along for a 
chat. 


Forest clearfelling and soil 
degradation 

When a forest is clearfelled the damage is 
obvious but less obvious is the damage to the 
soil ecosystem consisting of fungi, worms, 
bacteria and other microbes that can nourish 
plants and protect them from disease. Soils 
can be biologically destroyed even if they 
physically seem intact, says Elaine Ingham, 
a soil microbiologist at Oregon State Uni- 
versity in the USA, who reported on results 
from an analysis of soil from a clearfelled 
forest on the Olympic Peninsula. 

Ingham and her colleagues com- 
pared the soil populations of a variety of 
organisms in a large forest area before and 
after it was clearfelled. About one year after 
the clearfelling a large surge of nitrogen 
concentration in groundwater was meas- 
ured, probably reflecting the death and de- 
cay of nitrogen-storing microbes. 

The loss of soil micro-organisms 
only got worse with time. Soils showed a 
100-fold decrease in fungal biomass and 
significant loss of nitrogen five years after 
clearfelling. As many as 75 percent of 
Douglas fir seedlings died when they were 
planted in the clearfelled areas. 

Ingham suggested that leaving more 
mature trees and keeping large, soil-com- 
pacting machinery out of logged areas might 
aid reforestation and help maintain under- 
ground biological systems. 

In Australian terms this would mean 
leaving oldgrowth forests intact and reverting 
to selective felling instead of clearfelling. 

—‘Science’, via ‘The Organic Farmer’ 


Southern Whale Sanctuary 
Declared 

Nations of the International Whaling Com- 
mission have voted overwhelmingly at a 
meeting in Mexico City on 27 May to ban all 
forms of whaling south of the tip of South 
America in the southern oceans. 

The vast whale sanctuary represents 
a massive victory for conservationists who 
have worked for many years to establish 
such protection, and it represents a massive 
step forward in permanently ending all forms 
of whaling. 


Recycled paper disappears 
in a tissue of... 

Australia’s fine paper market is now domi- 
nated by one corporation — AMCOR — 
which is rationalising its production. The 
first to go is recycled paper. In 1989 both 
APM and APPM released recycled printing 
paper and stationary: ‘Re-Right’, and ‘Re- 
cycle 100’. Recycled paper has grown in 
popularity to approximately 30,000 tonnes 
or 8 percent (per annum) of printing and 
writing paper in Australia. AMCOR (the 
parent company of APM) has now taken 
over the papermaking division of APPM, 
effectively giving it a monopoly. A strong 
campaign was launched by The Wilderness 
Society last year opposing the monopoly. In 
a reply to TWS concerns, AMCOR stated 
that it was their “philosophy to maximise the 
use of recycled fibre”. 

Recycle 100 is to be gradually re- 
placed with a new grade called “Regent” or 
“Prologue”. This product will be labelled 
100% recycled when in fact it is made up of 
20% milk container fibre and 80% “process 
waste” (broke). 

Broke is mill offcuts and waste which 
is normally reused in the paper making proc- 
ess — it is not post-consumer waste and 
should not be called “recycled”. 

It is also bleached for “enhanced 
whiteness”. APPM stopped collecting waste 
paper from offices last January and, these 
days, finding anyone to take office paper is 
difficult. 

AMCOR continues to woodchip the 
tall eucalypt forests of Victoria’s Central 
Highlands and Tasmania’s Tarkine cool- 
temperate rainforest, despite having a vast 
supply of plantation eucalypts and pine. 

You can express your support for 
recycled paper by writing to: Hon John 
Faulkner, Environment Minister, Parliament 
House, Canberra ACT 2600, and Professor 
Alan Fels, Trade Practices Commission, PO 
Box 19, Belconnen, ACT, 2616. 

—Peter Martin, TWS. 


Episiotomy of little value: study 
Theroutine practice of cutting the skin around 
the vagina to ease labour and prevent any 
birth rupture offers little real benefit and 
should be abandoned, Argentine research- 
ers said recently. Episiotomies are carried 
out in more than 60 percent of all routine 
pregnancies in the US, the team reported in 
Britain’s Lancet medical journal. The com- 
parative two-year study involving 2,606 
women at hospitals where episiotomy was 
routine and others where it was done selec- 
tively showed no real benefit in automati- 
cally using the procedure. Women who 
underwent routine cuts were actually more 
likely to have suffered pain in the genital 
area and have healing problems. 


Clean-burning wood heaters 
& NZ forests 
This year Tasmania and the ACT will intro- 
duce tough new low emission standards for 
wood heaters, with other States expected to 
follow. The standard, developed in consul- 
tation with the industry, requires that all new 
wood heating appliances meet a particulate 
emission factor of less than 5.5 grams per kg 
of fuel. According to the Wood Heating 
Association of Australia, this makes the new 
standards among the toughest in the world. 

“Most high-efficiency heaters use a 
method of injecting oxygen into secondary- 
burning chambers above the burning wood, 
where the carbon particles produced from 
the initial burn are re-ignited,” said the As- 
sociation’s spokesperson. The result is that 
most of the particle smoke is burned in the 
fire, rather than going up the flue. 

A medium to largesized wood heater 
would cost 20 cents per hour in country 
areas to heat an average home, compared 
with 40 cents per hour for natural gas or 60 
cents per hour for electric heating. This is 
based on a firewood price of $60 per tonne, 
although obviously people who gather their 
own firewood from appropriate areas at a 
permit price of $7.50 per tonne will save 
much more. 

Meanwhile, the Tauranga, NZ, 
branch of the Forest & Bird Society has 
begun placing advertisements in the section 
of local papers which advertises firewood 
for sale from rare native forests. The Forest 
and Bird ads read: “FIREWOOD: native 
forest and manuka is wildlife habitat, not 
firewood.” The plan is to encourage people 
to switch to using exotic firewood species 
such as eucalypt, willow and pine, rather 
than increasingly vulnerable manuka and 
kanuka forests around Northland and the 
islands of the Hauraki Gulf. 
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Building a mudbrick 
beehive oven 


We used to get one or two enquiries about how to make a mudbrick oven — until we 
featured one on the cover of EG 87. Since then we’ve been inundated. So here it is 
by popular request: how to do it, by the man who’s done it (and co-starred with his 
oven on that Earth Garden cover), Rob Bakes, pizza cook and ringmaster of the 
Mud Brick Circus in Victoria. 


by Rob Bakes * Cement plus materials for concrete or cement-stabilised 


Kyneton, Victoria. earth. 
e Reinforcing — wire netting or scrap steel will do, or use 


NCE you’ve purchased your land, my advice is to trench mesh. 
make building an oven a priority. Learn to cook a e Wheel and tyre (13-inch) for an arch support or construct 


good pizza in it and you will have one out of timber. For a rectangular shaped 
queues of willing helpers at the gate 
ready to help you build your house. 
If you crave seclusion, ware egn 
treat the existence of your ” n aa 3 
oven with secrecy. Such PA 
an oven is synonymous 
with sociability and 
good company. J : 


-r\n 8 ~> 


opening, use a wooden lintel. 

* Dome gauge — may be constructed 
out of timber or metal (Figure /). 
e Solid, wire cut bricks or 
terracotta tiles. 

* Door, door frame, and 
door lintel (Figure 2). 

* A bolt. 


l It has the po- i” i ; a e Weather seal (from 
tential to pick up and i AN AS- / E . ‘Techdry’) or linseed oil 
rejoin those tenuous ae iinan à *- 246266} and mineral turps. 
threads of human f rd 


interaction lost in a 
push-button society 
that demands in- Pa 
stant gratification. : as 
The oven a cw 
described here is 
large enough for a “<> 
group to share a 
communal bread- 
bake. 


Fabrication 
The door, dome 
gauge, door frame, and 
lintel can be made 
fairly easily (either by 
yourself or by a 
tradesperson). 
The diagrams of 
each piece include 
the dimensions 
you'll need to fol- 
low. The door 
components need 


Materials 
e Approximately 


200 puddled to be metal, but the 
mudbricks (250 dome gauge can 
by 375 by 130 be timber or metal. 


mm) plus one to 
two cubic me- 
tres of soil for 
mortar and the base 
for the oven tiles. 


~— Footings 
Drive a 1100 mm stake 
or piece of steel in the ground, 
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Eguet: Dome Gauge 


making sure it is plumb. (It needs to be this high because you 
will use it as a guide for positioning the bricks of the lower 
part of the structure — to make it even easier mark each 
course height at 145 mm on the stake.) 

Attach a cord to the stake and mark out two circles, 
one of 820 mm diameter to sit inside one of 1220 mm 
diameter (Figure 3). 

Dig atrench 200 mm deep between the two circles for 
footings. Pour concrete or stabilised earth in the bottom of 
the trench and lay in some scrap steel or reo (reinforcing 
mesh or bar) towards the base of the trench. Then fill the 
trench to ground level. Using mudbricks for formwork, 
bring the footing up to 125 mm above ground level. 

Once the footing has hardened, roll out a damp course 
on the footing and begin laying mudbricks. Adjust the length 
of your cord to 900 mm and use it to position the bricks ina 
circle on the footings. Use a level to check the bricks are all 
at the same height. Standard mudbricks are 250 x 130 x 375 
mm and the course height should be comfortable at 145 mm. 

If you want to include an arched doorway in the lower 
section, use the 13-inch tyre and wheel for your formwork. 
As you take the brickwork up, tie the arch into the walls with 
barbed wire or some form of reo. Place the bricks for the arch 
longways (375 mm) to allow for the curve in the wall. 

A small doorway, say three courses high and 400 mm 
wide, with a lintel will do just as well as an arch. Build at 
least one glass flagon into the back of this section opposite 
the doorway to let light in. 


r bo bt door Frame—at 


Figule2: Oven doo 


Continue the brickwork to one course below waist 
height. At this stage you need to put in the floor of the oven, 
so that the baker/cook/operator/cleaner doesn’t have to 
scrabble around at ground level to use the oven. 


Slab 

You'll need a platform to support this slab floor. A 
sheet of old corrugated iron with props to support it under the 
weight of the wet concrete does the job. Cut some face bricks 
and lay them around the edge. Pour about 50 mm of concrete 
or stabilised earth over the whole area. Lay some wire 
netting or reo on this before pouring the rest of the concrete 
level with the top of the face bricks. 

Bury a bolt in the centre of the slab with the head 
protruding about ten mm — this will be the centre reference 
for the dome gauge. Leave the slab for at least four days to 
go off and leave the props in place. 

Now the fun really begins — the dome. 


Using the dome gauge 

Once you’re happy that the slab is stable enough for 
you to stand on (still with the props in place), rest the tail of 
the gauge against the bolt in the centre of the slab. Sit the 
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brick inside the angle at the other end, lower it into position 
on the mortar. The gauge ensures that all the bricks follow 
auniform ‘tilt’ (Figure 4). The bolt in the slab should allow 
you to pivot the angled tail of the gauge quite easily to get it 
into position to guide the next brick into place. Continue 
around, and do each course in the same way. 


Locating the door 

Place the door frame on the slab. Use the dome gauge 
to position the top, outside corners of the door frame flush 
with the outside of the oven. Place the door lintel over the 
frame, using mud under the outside edge to achieve the 
required tilt. 


Laying dome bricks 

The mortar course for dome bricks must be thick on 
the outside edge but thinner on the inside to help get the 
necessary tilt. Increase the course height for dome bricks to 
160 mm. Check for level as you lay each brick. 

As the dome builds, each circle becomes smaller so 
you’ ll need to adjust the size of bricks and the width of the 
vertical joins as necessary to maintain the bond through the 
courses. The tendency of the bricks to fall off the wall 
increases as the dome progresses, so you will need to support 
them with sticks or stakes for a while after you lay them. I 
find that I only need enough props for one course. By the 
time I start a new layer, the first prop from the preceding 
layer can be removed. 

Once the domce is to the stage where there is only just 
room to stand in the hole, crawl out through the door. Bend 
some strips of steel sheet to fill in the hole and prop them so 
the dome shape is maintained. You’ ll need to erect ascaffold 
so you can lay the last stage of the dome from the top of the 
oven. 

I find it easier to finish off with a spiral pattern to 
close the dome than try to follow the concentric circles used 
so far. If your bricks are dry you can remove the formwork 
soon after you have finished the last of the brickwork. Crawl 
inside the oven and point up and wash down the inside 
immediately. Then do the same outside. 


WATERLESS TOILETS 


Approved by Health Commissions and the EPA 
USES NO WATER OR CHEMICALS 

We have installed major toilet facilities for: 

e WORLD HERITAGE AREAS e WATER BOARDS 

e NATIONAL PARKS ALL OVER AUSTRALIA 

e DOMESTIC HOMES - NEW MODEL AVAILABLE 

CALL (03) 557-6943 


Please send more information 


CLIVUS MULTRUM (AUST) PTY. LTD. P.O. BOX 20, BENTLEIGH, VIC. 3204. 
COMPOSTING TOILET SYSTEMS 
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gu 4: Using the Dome Gauge 


With mudbricks it is essential to complete pointing 
up and washing down while the brickwork is still green. 

Pave the slab with bricks or tiles. Lay the bricks ina 
bed of mud but with no mortar between them. Protect the 
oven from the weather until you are satisfied that everything 
is dry, then render and treat it with a waterproofing material. 


Cooking in your oven 

Light the fire in the middle of the oven towards the 
back. Once the fire is is established, pile it up with wood — 
the flames may lick out through the top of the door while the 
air is sucked in the bottom. After about an hour of intense 
heat the roof of your oven will lose its blackness and go light 
in colour. 

For cooking pizzas, rake the coals to one side. Clean 
the floor with a wet mop and cook directly on the bricks, 
Occasionally add wood to keep the oven temperature con- 
stant. Leave the door off. 

To bake bread, you can rake all the coals out of the 
oven and mop the whole area. After placing the risen dough 
on the oven floor, close the door while the loaves bake. 


e Any enquiries relating to the oven should be directed to Rob 
at Mud Brick Circus on (054) 221 808. And Rob would be 
most interested in hearing from anyone who has used 
mudbricks to make an oven. 


Buy Your Own Oven Kit 


Remember the mudbrick barrel-style oven featured with 


Rob on the cover of EG 87? Well, The Mud Brick Circus 
can now supply kits to make that model in various sizes. 
Contact Rob on (054) 221 808. 


Geese — a gaggle of 


beautiful assets 


Maurie Roberts lives with his wife and baby daughter on a 14 
acre farm in a valley at the foot of the Border Ranges, in 
northern New South Wales. There are patches of rainforest 
but plenty of kikuyu pasture, which is greatly appreciated by 
Maurie’s large family of geese. 


by Maurie Roberts 
Barkers Vale, New South Wales. 


started with five brown Chinese geese, which turned 

out to be three males and two females (to the 
inexperienced eye they’re difficult to sex). Now I have 38 
Chinese geese and have sold many over the past four years. 
Pure-bred Chinese geese are rare and so are quite valuable, 
selling for between $20 and $40 each. With all poultry and 
waterfowl breeds there is a ‘standard’ — an ideal description 
— and the ‘British Poultry Standard’ is used when judging 
in shows. My aim is to breed birds that comply with that 
standard. 

My experience is with Chinese geese but there are 
other breeds that might better suit your needs. Most of the 
geese you see are not pure-breds but crosses of the major 
breeds outlined below. 


I 9 VE been keeping geese for the past six years. I 


The choice 

The Chinese and African geese are descended from 
the Chinese swan goose, while all other domesticated 
breeds are descended from the eastern and western 
greylag goose. The African is a larger bird, but reverts back 
to the Chinese type if its breeding is not controlled. 


Emden (German) 

Emden are large, pure white geese with long, thickish 
necks, deep, broad, well rounded bodies and an orange bill, 
legs and feet. They are good for crossing with other breeds, 
good layers (up to 40 per season), good sitters, early matur- 
ing and good foragers. They have excellent size for eating 
and their white feathers are of high value. They are said to 
have a quiet disposition. 


Toulouse (French) 
The Toulouse is an attractive heavyweight. They are 


grey and white and are easily 
distinguished by the large dew- 
lap under the beak. The red/ 
orange legs are almost covered 
by thigh feathering. They are 
not good broodies, only fair lay- 
ers (up to 35 per season), and the 
goslings are slow growing. Be- 
cause of their size they’re not 
good foragers and do well in 
confinement. Their flesh 
is coarser than the 
Emden, but they 
cross well with 
the Emden as 
a quickly 
maturing 
eating 
bird. 


Chinese 

Chinese geese are 
small and upright with 
graceful swan-like necks. 
The males have a pronounced knob at the base of the beak 
which takes three years to fully develop. The knob of the 
goose is much smaller. There are brown and pure white 
varieties, but the white is rare. They are good broodies, good 
layers (as many as 50 in a season) and are ideal for crossing 
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with Emdens for meat. They are preferred as weeders 
because of their active foraging habits and their long necks 
make them effective grazers. Their lighter body weight 
means less damage to tender crops they may step on. 

In my experience, a Chinese goose has never dis- 
played any aggressive behaviour to anyone, not even two 
year olds — but picking up a gosling is a different matter of 
course. They can be very tame, and will eat from the hand 
— and they cut a memorable sight on a green paddock. 


Other breeds 

Pilgrims are small, mature quickly and are good 
layers — males are white, females grey. The Sebastopol has 
white, curly feathers, Egyptians are a small, beautifully 
coloured, ornamental breed and Africans are similar to the 
Chinese, but larger. 

If you wish to buy pure bred geese (which probably 
means you'll pay more), it is worth reading the ‘British 
Poultry Standard’. The ‘Poultry Breeders Directory’, adver- 
tised in Australasian Poultry magazine, has contacts for all 
breeds. Contact your local poultry club. When you buy 
geese, tell the breeder what you’re after. I charge more for 
birds that are closest to the standard. Generally speaking, the 
birds should be active, alert and healthy looking. Geese are 
very hardy fowls and rarely get diseases. 


Have you the space? 

Family ties run deep with geese. My 38 spend the day 
as one, yet this seemingly close knit, rambling, carousing, 
browsing unit is a walking cacophony. 

‘Gaggle’ is the right name for them. Midway through 
a concerted grazing session, two ganders will strike up a 
dispute (no doubt over a female) and away they go, the mob 
standing around urging the protagonists on like a ‘rumble’ in 
the schoolyard. This is maximal sound! Our neighbours are 
75 metres from the night paddock, yet they always assure me 
that the geese are nota problem. (Sound does funny things 
in the hills.) 

Geese are not really suitable for the suburbs. Neigh- 
bours need consideration. So don’t sleep them too close to 


For the Tastiest 
Dried Foods and 
the lowest 
HOME FOOD DEHYDRATOR running costs... 
WITHOUT CHEMICALS or PRESERVATIVES 
$295°0 plus delivery 


FOR MORE INFORMATION CONTACT: 
Nara Products P.O. Box 512 Maleny Q 4552 


Rae es + 


Ph: (074) 943 611 

Fax: (074) 943 423 
(085) 363 072 
(095) 241 251 
(004) 961 043 
(077) 213 130 
(054) 413 542 


Basically Healthy Strathalbyn 
Green Earth Herbs Baldivis 
Simply Living Products 

. Townsville Wholefoods Townsville 
Bendigo Health Foods 
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your home, either, but it’s ganders that cause the noise. A 
male with two or three females would be a quiet alternative. 


Preparing a home 

I housed my original three geese harmoniously in a 
well built shed, three metres by two metres (the NSW 
Department of Agriculture specified one square metre per 
goose). I added two more birds and the fighting between the 
males was such that I couldn’t get them all back in at night. 

It’s fine to have plenty of males, they just need space. 
So for sheds, I say don’t bother. The shed I built is never used 
except during nesting. I would need the most enormous shed 
to house my present flock and even then they’d go elsewhere 
tonest. Geese are most vulnerable during nesting. They like 
to be close to other nesting pairs, say two to ten metres. 

My geese thrive in this climate without a shed, wet 
season and floods included. However in very cold climates, 
shelter may be necessary. 


A safe enclosure 

The alternative to a shed is an enclosure that’s secure 
from predators. Geese are easily contained. I’ve never seen 
a Chinese goose leave the ground. 

I use three-feet high, ringlock, pig mesh fencing 
because it’s strong and geese can put their necks through it 
safely. I have a home paddock 40 metres square but it could 
easily be much less, 20 ducks are included in this area (the 
Dept of Agriculture suggests two square metres per goose, 
but I’d be more generous). About a foot outside the pig mesh 
fence I have a five-strand electric fence. I use star pickets 
four metres apart with insulators that clip onto the holes. The 
strands are about six inches apart. This fence has been 
effective against foxes and dogs for five years. Renegade 
ducks have been lost from the edge of the dam but not one 
goose or duck from the enclosure. The fox takes the easy 
route through the farm — once bitten, twice shy. 

All my internal fencing is electric, powered from the 
mains at the house. Electric fencing allows you to start new 
planting projects — I’m now able to establish pecans among 
my cows — biting off bits as you are ready, and it means you 
can change your mind (as I have done many times). Main- 


taining the grass that grows under the fence is work for the 
brushcutter, but the geese can reach through the pig mesh 
and graze to reduce some fence maintenance. 

The night paddock has no other living plants apart 
from the trees I’ve planted and protected with chicken wire. 
Geese’ ll have a go at anything green if they’re deprived of 
grazing. Ihave 11 food trees, eight palms and 15 native trees 
(mostly flowering shrubs), all growing well in the yard, so 
despite its bareness, the area is still productive. 


Living shelter 

Cover by tree and shrub is vital in the climate here. 
Heat and dryness are more aconcer during breeding season 
when geese remain home all day. Spring here is hot and dry, 
so nests need to be in shade. Shrubberies provide a secluded, 
private environment. 


Water 

Some books claim that geese don’t need swimming 
water but I think this is unwise. My geese spend a little time 
on the dam — a bit more so in breeding season. Geese prefer 
to mate on water but can manage on land, particularly light 
breeds like Chinese. Waterfowl eggs require high humidity, 
and this is maintained by daily swimming. Water keeps 
geese clean and helpscontrol parasites. And after all they are 
waterfowl — there’s nothing prettier than swan-like geese 
ona dam. 


Ferd as shown 
handle . 
Material: eight auge wire. 


Handling geese 

When catching geese, never grab them by the feet 
like you might with chooks. Waterfowl have weak legs 
which are easily injured or broken. Catch geese by the neck 
with either your hand or a hook. 

Once you have them by the neck bring the goose 
close to your body, wrap the other arm around the bird’s 
body, holding the wings in 
place and grasping both legs 
with one finger between the 
legs. Lift the bird to your 
body, letting it poke its head 
and neck out behind, under 
your arm. 

I have a routine when 
I’m selling geese. I grab the 
neck, and gently pin them to 


the ground first with one, then both hands (I’ve never been 
bitten). I use a feed bag with a small hole cut in one bottom 
corner. Make the hole so that the goose can just slip its head 
through. While the bird is pinned to the ground, I feed its 
head through the open bag and the hole, letting the bird move 
forward in the bag so its neck is fully through. Then I tie the 
bag with a piece of hay twine so that the bird’s body is firmly 
held. Make sure the goose’s legs are in a relaxed position. 
Then, simply carry to the car and sit the goose in a secure 
spot. 

Once you get them home, keep your geese locked in 
their home shed or enclosure for a week. 

When I sell geese I herd them into a small holding pen 
so that the buyer can choose, and the geese can be easily 
captured. I have an enclosure of pig mesh and star pickets in 
the corner of the bigger yard. 

When herding geese, don’t rush them, because they 
tend to panic. If you have to move them long distances, give 
them time and rests. To steer your geese raise your arms 
horizontally. A right arm raised means ‘left’. If they play up 
get a light pole 
with a rag on 
the end as an 
arm extension. 
(I can herd my 
geese any- 
where now, a 
bit like aclassy 
sheep dog!) 


Feeding 

Feed is the major cost in any poultry enterprise, but 
geese rate well. They need minimal feeding because they 
forage their vegetarian needs from pasture. I’ve known 
geese kept solely on pasture without predator protection 
which have managed to maintain their numbers. Geese 
prefer grass to be shortish. The rough covering on the point 
of their tongue enables geese to bite off plants even closer to 
the ground than sheep can. Overstocking must be avoided 
because the ground will soon become bare. With good 
management a nice spongy lawn-like area is possible. Geese 
graze frequently because they have virtually no crop in 
which to hold feed. In large scale enterprises rotational 
grazing is necessary — the Dept of Agriculture suggests a 
stocking density of 50 to 100 growing geese per hectare and 
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breeding geese at 20 per hectare. If geese are left to their own 
devices they wander willy nilly. Ona free day my geese can 
be seen at the mail box, over with our three dairy cows, up 
with the horse and donkey, in among the chooks, on the back 
lawn, eating fallen apples, visiting the Howards next door, 
holding up traffic on the road and relaxing on the dam. 

I feed my mob twice a day, once in the morning when 
I let them out and again in the evening when I lock them in. 
If there is a particular area you want them to work, it’s better 
not to feed them in the morning but herd them straight to the 
site. Geese will eat any grain. I feed mine mixed grain in the 
belief that diversity will fill any gapsin nutrition. Just spread 
a small handful. You might want to feed a bit more during 
breeding season. 

I provide ‘smorgasbord’ dolomite, particularly dur- 
ing laying season. Dolomite is rich in calcium and magne- 
sium, which is deficient in this area. Dolomite, sprinkled on 
molasses, is good for all grazing animals here. 

Geese need to be able to immerse their head in water 


Variations of a nesting box. 
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Chinese geese can be quite tame and will feed from your hand. 


regularly. If you want geese to weed 
a particular area and there is no other 
way of having water nearby, you can 
simply put buckets of water in the 
‘workplace’. À 


Breeding 

My approach to breeding is to 
leave the birds largely to their own 
devices. The fenced, secure area gives 
them the space they need and the 
trees provide a cool environment. 

All that’s needed are some out- 
door nesting boxes at least 50 cm 
square. I use motorbike tyres stuffed 
with newspaper inside the box to 
frame the nest otherwise you get 
moving nests and sprawling eggs. 
(Mind you, I’ve had geese make their 
own nests under a bush and have 
successful hatchings.) 

Mothers need daily access to water so that egg 
humidity can be maintained. In the first year, geese lay 
smaller eggs and I set fewer of these — in the belief that I'll 
get smaller geese! Goose eggs, unlike duck eggs, are very 
mild, make great omelettes and are sought after for craftwork. 

The eggs hatch after 28 to 35 days — the earlier date 
is for light breeds. Muscovy ducks, the best waterfowl 
broody, have been used to hatch geese, but I haven’t found 
it necessary. After the goslings arrive I put a two metre by 
three metre chicken mesh enclosure around the goose and 
goslings for seven to ten days. 

Goslings grow incredibly quickly and it takes little 
time for them to be bustling among the adults at feedtime. I 
feed my goslings on chicken’s starter feed for the first ten 
days and from then on they forage for themselves. 

Ganders play an active role during brooding, stand- 
ing guard over the nest and hissing at any intruders. Mating 
behaviour with geese is a study in itself. The ideal ratios are 
one gander to three females in heavy breeds and one to five 
with Chinese. (One to one isn’t 
a disaster, just noisier.) 


Health 


Geese are hardy animals. I’ve 
never encountered any disease. 
The few I have lost have been 
older goslings from ticks. (Keep 
an eye on them for ticks and pull 
them off. They usually get them 
on the head, chooks get them on 
the comb.) If they’re affected 
by a paralysis tick, the birds get 
the staggers. I catch them, feed 
them a homoeopathic remedy 


called Ixodes (derived from ticks), lock 
them up and hope for the best. Some 
live, some don’t. 

Some breeders worm their 
geese with pig and poultry wormer 
and adrench gun. I haven’t and, even 
considering the large numbers, they 
look a picture. 


Goose use 

Howcan geese be productively 
integrated into the farm organism? It 
is a permaculture principle that any y- 
element introduced toa system should 
have more than one function. Geese 
have many uses and complement other 
farm activities. 

Geese have great potential as weeders. They have 
been used extensively in the Orient and traditionally for 
weeding cotton, berry, potato and mint crops in the USA 
before herbicides became widely used. 

Geese prefer grasses, disliking most broad leaf plants. 
That’s why they are good among certain crops with particular 
weed problems. I can imagine a peppermint crop sown with 
an annual grass like millet and clover, with the geese clearing 
the annual and clover while the mint is established, ora stone 
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fruit crop with geese as a sideline. In 
some places in the USA, geese are 
hired and transported by truck to 
weed particular crops. 

Weeder geese don’t compact 
the soil like heavy machinery and 
people, they work cheap and long 
and at the end of the year can give 
you another crop — geese! A good 
example of turning a problem into an 
asset. 

For the small, mixed farm, 
geese are invaluable in orchards. The 
trees shelter the geese and the geese 
tend the trees. Geese are great as 
lawnmowers. 

I have a small open grassed 
area for playing Frisbee, footy and badminton. The geese 
maintain the grassed areas well and save me mowing. 
They’ vealso been used for controlling grass around beehives. 

Geese are an asset, they are beautiful, full of charac- 
ter and, I think, well worth the effort. 


+ If you require any help or advice on geese write to Maurie 
Roberts, “Twin Pines’, Williams Road, Barkers Vale, NSW, 
2474. 


SUNSINE® sine wave inverters 


Features: 
- Provides mains quality AC 
¢« No power factor limitations 


«+ High surge and overload ratings 


¢ Two-year warranty 


® Registered Trade Mark of Siemens Ltd., ACN 004 347 880 


Please contact Siemens Ltd. on: 
Ph: (03) 420 7595 

Fax: (03) 420 7477 

or your local distributor. 
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Breakthrough to bring 
cheaper solar power 


One of the most exciting practical breakthroughs in the history of solar electricity 
research has just been made by Australian scientists. Professor Martin Green’s new 
super-powerful and super-cheap solar panels may mean the average suburban house 

could be fully solar-powered within ten years. 


by Hugo Kelly 


Environment Reporter, ‘The Age’. 


USTRALIAN scientists have created a new gen- 

A eration of super silicon cells that promise to bring 

the world vastly cheaper, more efficient solar 

power. Using silicon engineering and laser technology, the 

scientists have developed a new cell that is thinner, more 

efficient and up to 30 times cheaper than commercial solar 

cells. The super cells could cost as little as 10 cents each, 
compared with $3 now for an ordinary cell. 

The breakthrough, announced recently by a team at 

asolar reserach centre at the University of New South Wales, 


j SF a 
Professor Martin Green (right) from UNSW, with col- 
league, Dr Stuart Wenham, Associate Director of the 
UNSW Centre For Photovoltaic Devices and Systems. 
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could lead to a viable solar alternative to nuclear and fossil 
fuel-burning power stations within ten years. 

“We have developed a new design strategy which 
should eventually meet all nations’ needs for cheap and 
environmentally sound energy supplies,” said Professor 
Martin Green, the centre’s Director. 

“It’s very rare for people to get to work on things 
which can actually change the world,” said an elated re- 
searcher, Mr Rob Largent. “To be a physicist answering the 
question of clean power is quite a thrill.” In doing so, the 
research team has unlocked technology with a multibillion- 
dollar export potential, and a big environmental impact. 
Emissions from coal-fired generators are a big contributor to 
Greenhouse gases. 

“We could see football field arrangements of solar 
panels generating a large amount of power in one area, or a 
widescale introduction of solar cells on rooftops,” said Dr 
Stuart Wenham, Associate Director of the university’s Centre 
of Photovoltaic Systems. (The article in EG 86 about Project 
Aurora in the Melbourne suburb of Brunswick describes the 
‘1000 Rooftops’ program in Germany. Such a program 
could be an Australian reality before the end of the century.) 

The new procedure should cut the cost of solar 
energy by 80 percent in 10 years to $US 1 a peak watt, less 
than the cost of most modern coal-fired power stations. 

With economies of scale once production is estab- 
lished, the cost could fall as low as 20 cents per peak watt. 
Mr Largent said the technology was likely to produce power 
five times more cheaply than coal-fired stations in about 20 
years. 

“This potential has always been there to produce an 
inexpensive, clean, convenient and inexhaustible supply of 
energy — and now we know how to do it,” said Professor 
Green. 


Making the breakthrough 

The scientists ignored text-book wisdom which held 
that to produce high-quality cells, expensive conducting 
materials were necessary. 

Dr Wenham said: “We used a totally different type of 
cell structure using much cheaper materials. The key was to 


create a cell which was so 
efficient it did not need to 
use high-quality, high-ex- 
pense semiconductor mate- 
rial.” 

Present high effi- 
ciency, commercially avail- 
able silicon solar cells con- 
tain high purity silicon 400 
microns thick while the new 
cells will contain many lay- 
ers of lower grade silicon 
making up only a total 
thickness of 20 microns. (A 
micron is a millionth of a 
metre. Human hair has a 
diameter of around 40 mi- 
crons.) 

Unlike conventional 
solar cells, in which the 
electric charge is collected 
between two horizontal lay- 
ers of boron-enhanced sili- 
con, the new cells are en- 
meshed with dozens of sili- 
con layers. As a result, the 
charge is picked up in many 
different points, rather than 
justa couple for solar panels 
available today. 

The new cells have 
Professor Green’s ‘trade- 
mark’ laser grooves, which 
have previously enabled the 
professor’s team to grab the 
world record for efficiency 
of solar cells: 23.5 percent. 
A technique of ‘burying’ the 
metal conductor through 
which the current travels, in- 
creases the amount of light 
available to be taken by the 
photovotlaic cell. — 
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Pabrication of UNSW multilayer cells 


© Glass superstate 
4—7 


“Traditionally, the metal which carries the current in 
a solar cell has been placed on the top surface of the cell. This 
reduces the amount of light available to be taken up by the 
cell because some of the surface area is shaded by metal. By 
creating laser grooves into the cell in which the metal can be 
placed, the shading loss is minimised,” said Professor Green. 

Another advantage of ‘burying’ the metal conductor 
in this laser groove is that the metal comes in contact with 
every required layer of silicon in the new multi-layered cell. 
Conventional solar cells have only one negative and one 
positive semiconductor layer with the junction providing the 
collection region for all charge generated by the sun. 


“With all the work that photovoltaic researchers have 
put into the technology over past decades, and the potential 
the technology has always held, it was inevitable that sooner 
or later someone would make the breakthrough,” Professor 
Green said. “The only surprise is that it has happened so 
soon.” 

Researchers will spend the next five years in the 
laboratory refining the technology. They expect industry 
will take five more years to take up the product. The 
technology is patented by Unisearch Ltd, the commercial 
research and development body of the University of New 
South Wales. 
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HOME WORKSHOP BOOKS AND PLANS 


4 We have designed projects especially ior the home workshop enthusiast. They are easy to build us using presen tools found in the average home workshop. “(Welding and lathe work are not needed 
1 on any of these projects.) 
d AUSTRALIAN DESIGNS - Our projects are designed in Australia for Australian conditions using easy to get bits and pieces from your local area. 

d RECYCLED PARTS - We place a heavy emphasis on using recycled parts. It can cut the coast to nearly zero on some projects. We show what parts to use, and where to get them. 

1 WE BUILD AND TEST THEM - We build and test these projects before we print the books. By doing so we know you will be a satisfied customer, as your recommendations became an important 
d source of business to us. 
d FREE TECHNICAL ADVICE - The projects are detailed and easy to make, but if a sata arises either in making or using them, we are only a letter or = call away from free technical advice. 


MAKE YOUR OWN CHARCOAL 


This unit produces 10 litres of high grade charcoal per 
hour from waste wood. The wood is baked in “cooling 
tubes” which expels gas and tar etc from the wood 
leaving pure charcoal. The process is started with a 
handful of sticks, then the unit is totally self fuelling 
using the expelled gas and tar. (This principle was used 
during the 17th and 18th century in the production of 
charcoal for the glass furnaces and iron foundries). 
This process produces a very pure high grade charcoal 
with the moximum possible carbon content. It is ideal 
for barbecues, water filters, melting aluminium, forge 
work, (particularly impact welding where a clean hot 
fire is required), and many other uses around the home 


and workshop. CC56-$8.00 


DIESEL BLOW TORCH 


| This is a powerful, fast heating torch. Com- 
| pressed air vaporises the diesel giving an 
J intense fierce heat. The flame is fully adjust- 
J able from a gentle heat for soldering up to a 
J searing blasting flame o metre long. 


DT54-$8.00 


BUILD A MELTING FURNACE 


The melting furnace is possibly the most spectacular project of all. It is easy to build using 
refractory cement. (Used the same as ordinary cement.) Exact grades are specified together 
with the suppliers address and phone numbers, for delivery anywhere in Australia. This furnace 
melts all normal casting metals, eg aluminium, brass, cast iron stainless steel etc, and reaches 
a brilliant, dazzling shimmering white heat in the melting pot. Despite these high temperatures 
i.e. 1,550 C in the melting pot, the furnace is cool on the outside and quiet, smokeless and safe 
for backyard use. The main outer casing is a 12 gallon drum, and the air blast is supplied by 
an old vacuum cleaner. Included is an easy method of casting aluminium using plaster of Paris 
moulds. MF55-$9.00 


HOW TO PATENT YOUR INVENTION 


You do not need to actually build you invention. This manual shows you how to draft out and 
lodge a “Provisional specification” for $60.00. This gives you 12 months of patent protection 
in which time you can sell your idea to a manufacturer or promotional agency for outright cash 
or royalties. The only work you need do is fill in the forms - about 1 hours work, on average 
and pay the patents office a $60.00 lodgement fee. We explain all about patents, how to fill 
out the forms, and show completed examples to make it easy for you. P40-$7.00 


Portable Stove 
This is an unusual design, very easy to build and 
capable of all types of cooking, roasting and 
barbecuing. Lightweight and works in pouring 
rain. Usesalltypes of fuel, eg. wood, newspaper, 
cool etc. PS51 -86.00 


Blacksmith Forge 
This is a brilliant design, being easy to make, low 
in cost and exceptionally efficient. It will heat 
heavy pieces of steel to a soft plastic state in a 
few minutes. Plans included for making old style 
bellows, and procedures to harden, temper and 


anneal steel F52-$9.00 


Case Harden Steel 

Moke tools, chisels, from ordinary steel, case- 
harden to hard tool steel finish. Harden shafts, 
tractor pans. Methods formulas and techniques 
for use in home workshop. Mixture absorbed up 
to 1/8" into steel by heating technique. No special 
skills needed. Chemicals cheap, easily obtained. 

CH53-$7.00 

Water Divining 

Details the proper methods of making and using 
divining rods to find under-ground streams and 
reservoirs. You will be able to accurately assess 
the depth, rate of flow, amount and purity of the 
underground water. D38-$6.00 


How To Build A Portable High Voltage Power Most And 


Welding Unit Using A Second-hand Car Or Truck Alternator 


Research and Design by Jim Allowyn 
This special research manual shows how to convert old car alternators into a high voltage 
power plant and welding unit. This unit will run 24v lights, power tools, heating tools, universal 
brush type electric motors (will not operate 
induction motors). 
You will be able to fast charge batteries, arc 
weld, fusion weld with carbon arc rods, solder 
braze, cut steel and heat steel to near melting 
point for shaping and bending. 
Old 35 amp Bosch and Lucas alternators work 
very well. The modifications are easily done by anyone with ordinary tools. All the required 
parts are available from auto electricians or auto accessory shops and the total cost of parts 
is “$12.00 to $15.00". 
As a guideline to performance one 35 amp alternator will run 240v lights, drills, spot weld, heot 
steel with carbon arc rods and do light welding. Two 35 amp alternators wired in parallel give 
an output of 70 amps which is adequate for most applications. 
NOTE: You do not need o welder - this unique design enables welding leads to be connected 
directly to the output terminal of the alternator. The amps/voltage ratio is easily varied and 
controlled, enabling a low voltage, high amperage welding current output from a direct 
connection on to the alternator. 
In addition to using your existing car alternator and pulley. You will learn about various drive 
line options including a high speed ground level wind chute power turbine which you can build 
yourself and a water wheel with enough power and torque to twist ond break a 25 mm solid 
steel drive shaft. Included is a simple method to convert old car generators into 2-speed 12v 
electric motors and a special section on formulas and chemicals which you con use and make 


How to Make Alcohol Motor Fuel 
This manual shows an easy method of making alcohol fuel (methanol) by fermenting plant and 
vegetable waste. methanol can be added to petrol as a fuel extender or used straight with 
a motor carburettor adjustment. Methanol is water soluble which means it can be mixed with 
water, and in fact will absorb water from petrol tank. Methanol, water and petrol will all mix 
and dissolve into smooth motor fuel which is efficient and economical. Production is slow and 
not suitable for commercial ventures. However, a fascinating, rewarding project. P23-$6.00 
AIR COMPRESSOR PLANS 
Build your own compressor using the piston assembly of an old lawn mower and used car parts. 
This detailed manual shows exactly how to set up the compressor pump, air tanks and 
regulator for high pressure, high quality, automotive spray painting, spray painting around the 
home, high-pressure engine cleaning, sand blasting, operating air tools, nailing guns, air 
hammers etc and with these unique design plans it can be built by anyone ordinary tools, an 
electric drill and a few hours to spare. C33-$7.00 


If the coupon has been torn out, write your name and address on a piece of paper, 
listing the items and send it to us together with a cheque or M/O etc to: 
TRENDLINE PUBLISHING CO. G.P.O. Box 1889, Sydney 2001 


ORDER FORM 
U Ps51 - $6.00 0 P40 - $7.00 
C) DT54 - $8.00 CICHS3- $7.00 U D38 - $6.00 
O mF55 - $9.00 0 F52 - $9.00 O c33- $7.00 


Add $2.00 postage to your order total 


TRENDLINE PUBLISHING COMPANY 


GPO Box 1889 Sydney NSW 2001 
(Office: 290A Botany Rd Alexandria NSW 2015 - Ph (02) 318 0834 


U cc56 - $8.00 


Enclosed is Chq Cash MO for $ as payment in full. | understand that I 
if | am not happy | con return them anytime within 3 weeks and receive a full refund. 


MANUAL OF 210 FORMULAS FOR HOME, WORKSHOP AND FARM 


With the information contained in this manual you will be able to make your own products to 
use in the home, workshop or onthe farm. All chemicals are readily available, with the names 
and addresses of Australian suppliers included. You will learn how to make paint of all types 
i.e. rustproofing paint, fire-proof paint, luminous paint, marine paint, latex paint, putty, 7 ce 
household cleaners, ont repellents, fly killers, soap, cockroach spray disinfectants etc. | prefer to pay by LÌ Bankcard LÌ Mastercard CI Visa $ 
Formulas are also included for making imitation marble plastic, imitation gold, gunpowder, 


h g inik ' gold, g cord No. LUQLQQQOQQQ0QQQA 
rocket fuel, etc. All formulas are relatively simple, do not require any special equipment and 


can all be made at home. F16-$6.00 Le. Date Signature 
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Burnley - -— the Practical Field Days 


Pruning demonstrations were most popular at Burnley last year. 


At Burnley Field Days this year, you could be eating pizza 
hot from a mudbrick oven while the kids are off making a 
mudbrick cubby house, or vice versa! Rob Bakes from Mud 
Brick Circus will be serving pizza from his well known oven, 
as well as organising the mudbrick building. 

Of course, that’s just one of the many practical, 
hands-on demonstrations that will feature at Burnley °94. 
The theme is ‘The Productive Garden’. Organisers say that 
they have retained the best from last year’s event and added 
a host of new activities and exhibits to entertain and educate 
visitors. 

Features include: 

e Fruit tree pruning demonstrations, which were popular last 
year, as you can see from the photo above. 

e Fruit, nuts and berries for sale. 


DISCOVER INDEPENDENCE 


WITH 
= Proven Sureray Solar 


> 8 ELECTRIC SYSTEMS 
v DF: A fore REMOTE HOMES 
e PUMPING 
e BOATS & 4WD's 


e GARDEN LIGHTS 
fais ous (93) 836 9966 
DISTRIBUTORS FOR ELANTE 7 LTO 


380 CANTERBURY RD,, 
SIEMENS Solar Products SURREY HILLS. 


* Permaculture, organic and biodynamic gardening displays. 
e Free talks. 
e Composting and vermiculture systems. 
e Alternative energy products. 
e Crafts. 
e A great range of tasty, wholesome and reasonably priced 
food and drink (including organic beer!). 
e Free entertainment, especially for younger visitors. 
+ And, of course, Earth Garden — also popular last year! 
Burnley Field Days run from 9:00 am to 5:00 pm on 
Saturday 2 and Sunday 3 July at the Burnley Campus of the 
Victorian College of Agriculture and Horticulture, Swan 
Street, Richmond, Victoria. 
Admission $7.00 adults, $4.00 concession and $15 
families. Call (03) 532 8611 for more details. 


CARING FOR THE ENVIRONMENT = THE SMART ALTERNATIVE 


Peepers-Bandicoot range of fitied 
cloth nappies and wool plichers 


Proudly designed and 

made In Australla | 

FREE CATALOGUE AVAILABLE | 
paiaina Mention this ad for 


(03) 587 0159 
015 526 306 
1800 814 108 
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which Telacom Is working to t'x 
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Vietnam — the way it was 


Using permaculture principles to improve 
the lifestyle of small-scale farmers 


In Vietnam, wars and monocultural farming have gradually pushed 1000 years of 
sustainable, small-scale food production into the past and led to a visibly dwindling 
food supply. In this article, permaculture designer and teacher, Rosemary Morrow, 

describes how a local organisation (VACVINA) offers carefully designed permaculture 
models and training courses to help small-scale farmers once again make optimal 
use of their land, water and the sun, and improve their lifestyle. 


by Rosemary Morrow 
Blackheath, New South Wales. 


N ELDERLY man on a rusty bicycle saw the 
A Vietnamese people growing hungrier as the past 

wars and communal monoculture farms contrib- 
uted to a dwindling food supply. . 

He looked back at history, before the French inva- 
sion, and saw at least a 1000 years of sustainable, non- 
polluting, small-scale, adequate food production. 

He was inspired by the ‘Uncle Ho’ gardens instigated 
by Ho Chi Min. He and a few friends sought out elderly 
people who remembered how these old farms had been 
managed. 

He drew plans and took notes. 

This group then applied their modern knowledge of 
nutritional requirements for pro- 
tein, energy and minerals. 

They designed finely- 
tuned gardens which use 
traditional strategies 
and new species. 

They found 
that farmers were 
anxious for this 
knowledge as the 
old communes were 
disbanded. 

Early ex- 
periments showed 
these strategies 
could guarantee 
that, over a six 
month period 
on roughly 
2,000 square 
metres, a 
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poor, malnourished family of six people would have a full 
and adequate diet, and after 12 months there would be 
surplus for cash sales. 

In 1986 a non-government organisation was formed, 
VACVINA. ‘VAC’ is the acronym for the three basic 
components — ‘Vuon’, the garden or orchard; ‘Ao’, the fish 
pond; and “Chuong’, animal housing for pigs and poultry. 
Together they make for a highly intensive method of small- 
scale farming that makes optimal use of land, water and the 
sun. Plants are used for food, for fibre, and for fuel and all 
waste products are passed into the production cycle. 

The association currently has branches in 33 of 
Vietnam’s 44 provinces. 

Demonstration centres ensure a supply of agricul- 
tural produce and provide training for VAC participants. 
The centres are established in a variety of environments, so 

that the training 

and produce 
rN" available reflects 
the local needs. 
Training courses 
are available and 
ithas been pleas- 
ing to see how 
many women 


agiz are taking part in 
g Eż the training. 
ty Multiplication 


centres increase 
stocks of mate- 
rials and try out 
new varieties. 
Family 
model VACs 
are established 
by providing 
training and 


£99 a 


materials for individual farmers. These are then used as 
outreach centres for their neighbourhoods. 

‘Mr Man’ still rides his rusty bicycle, but today about 
60 percent of the farmers in the Red River delta use some or 
all of these VAC methods with a large and measurable 
increase in variety and total food available for their families. 


How does it work? 

On the fertile plain of the Red River delta, a major 
rice-growing area, farmers traditionally had gardens around 
their houses for growing domestic produce. Such gardens 
form the model for VAC farming. 

Initially a hole is 
dug inthe ground. The 
soil from the hole is 
used for the founda- 
tions on which the 
house and the animal 
sheds are built and to 
build up banks around 
the garden beds. The z 
hole itself becomes a z 
pond, as a result of 
rainfall and the high water table. A well is dug for fresh water 
for the household. 

Plants are grown in the garden in a tier system where 
various species are intercropped and overlapped to make full 
use of the sun and soil nutrients. Fruit trees are interspersed 
with vegetable and legume crops that will grow in the shade. 
Other legumes are grown around the perimeter of the garden 
and timber trees and rattans are planted as green fences. 

A variety of fish is reared in the pond, so that food 
resources at different water depths are fully used. For 
example, tench feed at the top, roach in the middle and carp 
and tilapia at the bottom. Taro is planted around the pond 
and on part of its surface. Gourds are grown on trellises just 
above the water. Sweet potato is cultivated as pig feed. 

The pigsty and the poultry shed are close to the pond. 
Manure is used for fish food and various garden products are 
used to feed the livestock. During the dry season the pond 


CHEMICAL FREE PROTECTION FROM TERMITES 


GRANITGARD 


NON-TOXIC TERMITE BARRIER 


Granitgard is an entirely natural, long-life, physical 
termite barrier developed by CSIRO and approved by 
Australian Standards. 

Granitgard comes with a 30 year warranty, is easy to 
install, requires no retreatments and is completely safe. 
Protect your new home from destructive termites 
without using poisons. 

Phone: 008 032-549 Fax: (03) 417-6008 


provides nutrient-rich water and sludge to irrigate and ferti- 
lise the garden. Surplus fish are fed to the pigs, or sold. 

The whole VAC system is operated by the farmer’s 
family. They consume meat, eggs, fish, fruit and vegetables 
and in turn contribute waste products to the system. VAC 
income constitutes 70 percent to 90 percent of farmers’ 
incomes, and their annual income through V AC farming is 
from three to five times higher (sometimes as much as ten 
times) than that derived in the same area from growing two 
rice crops per year. 

The VAC models lead to the creation of pleasant, 
peaceful landscapes with no agricultural pollution. 
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Employment is provided for people of all ages, 
because hard manual labour is not required. 

Vietnamese women commonly work on the roads, in 
lime kilns and in distant rice fields. VAC now offers them 
the opportunity to work in a healthy environment close to 
home, enabling them to care for their children, rather than 
leave them in the care of others. 

VAC activities also result in a variety of by-products. 
Food can be salted, dried and preserved. Crafts such as 
weaving, spinning and basket-making contribute signifi- 
cantly to family income and the quality of life. 

The original VAC model has been modified to suit 
Vietnam’ three principal climatic regions and further modi- 
fications are being made to suit particular conditions, such as 
cyclone-susceptible coastal areas. 

In coastal areas protection from wind, salt and sand 


GINSENG 


Seed, Plants, Books and Videos 


Send a 45¢ SSAE for information and a price list to: 


Fred & Charlene Hosemans 
Gembrook Organic Ginseng 
PO Box 44, Gembrook, Vic, 3783 
(059) 68 1321 
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is necessary and trees are densely planted on mounds around 
the garden. Fish and prawns are raised in brackish ponds and 
canals. Livestock includes buffalo, cattle, pigs and poultry, 
especially ducks. 

In the delta area people dig canals around their 
garden to achieve better drainage and to wash salt from the 
soil. The fruit trees are selected according to their suitability 
to the available water and the type of soil. They vary from 


Composting 
Toilet... 


© Converts all household organic waste 
into valuable compost using composting 
worms and other beneficial organisms. 


DOWMUS TOILETS 


@ Use no water. 

© Costs about $6 per year to operate. 

© Have a glazed ceramic pedestal. 

© Are easily installed under slab, lowest or 

highest homes. 

Even compost cardboard boxes, vegetable 

@ “TPS, paper, anything organic. 
A unit with a capacity for 6 adults full-time 
plus weekend visitors costs around $2625, 


CONTACT ROBYN OR ELLA ON (074) 76 2100 
for a quote on your house 


Write to: Dowmws Pty Lid, P.0. Box 51, Mapleton 4560. Fax (074) 41 4653 


SAVE 
WATER 
ITIS 
PRECIOUS 
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coconut palms, 
intercropped with ba- 
nanas, guavas, citrus, 
pineapple and 
rambutan to citrus spe- 
cies intercropped with 
coffee, cacao and pep- 
per. Beehives are kept 
beneath the tree 
canopy, in addition to 
the pigs and poultry. 
In the foothills 
and mountainous re- 
r~ gions, timber trees are 
= grown with coffee and 
tea planted lower 
down. Peanuts, pulse 
legumes, medicinal 
herbs and tuber crops 
are planted beneath shade trees such as cassias. A series of 
small ditches and contour banks are built along the slopes to 
prevent soil erosion. Pineapples are grown along the banks. 

The house is built near the bottom of the hill, sur- 
rounded by bananas, orange trees and herbs. The vegetable 
garden is in front of the house, with the fish pond at the foot 
of the hill near the animal sheds. If there is a stream, fish are 
often raised in cages in the running water. 

Quaker Service Australia is supporting the VACVINA 
Association this year. If you wish to contribute or you would 
like further information, please contact the QSA Office, PO 
Box 119, North Hobart, Tasmania, 7002. 


e Rosemary Morrow is the author of The Earth User’ s Guide 
to Permaculture (available from Earth Garden, see page 96 
for details) and now works as a consultant and teacher. She 
has worked in Lesotho, India, Nepal, Hong Kong refugee 
camps, Vietnam and for the Aboriginal communities of 
Cummeragunja and Tangentyere Council. 


‘VAC Ecosystem and Household Food Security’ is an 
international conference to be held in Hanoi from 16 to 
20 November this year. Organised by VACVINA, the 
National Institute of Nutrition and UNICEF Vietnam, 
the conference will look at the effects of the VAC 
system (and how it can be further developed) ‘from the 
economic, sociological, scientific, and environmental 
points of view. Topics will include comprehensive 
tural development and the creation of ecologically 
diverse and sustainable agriculture systems that will 
protect the environment and ensure household food 
security — basically to combat malnutrition. For more 
information contact Conference Secretariat, 
VACVINA, Thanh Cong Quarter, Hanoi, Vietnam. 
Tel: (84-4) 345216; Fax: (84-4) 343 5152. 


Community meetings 
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Can they be more effective? 


A 


Often we assume that we MUST have meetings — “It’s the only way we can 
communicate and make decisions in communities”. Is it? If there must be 
meetings, Claire Hogan has some suggestions on how to make them as 
effective as possible. 


by Claire Hogan 
Bellingen, New South Wales. 


SOMETIMES ask the threatening question, “Do you 
[= to have meetings?” 

We don’t have meetings at our community. We 
discuss issues at the washing machine, while sitting chewing 
a piece of grass, or over a meal. If you are stuck, your 
meetings aren’t working — so take risks. 

Many communities have the problem of meetings 
that become drained of energy and go for too long. Deci- 
sions are being made when most people are tired and unable 
to concentrate or contribute. Policies can be sabotaged and 
the process repeated. Members react to just the word ‘cow’, 
or ‘levies’. The same subjects can be talked about ad nauseam. 

The challenge to members is to modify attitudes and 
action. I’ve found repeatedly when I work withacommunity 


on more effective meeting procedures that old habits stick. 
I'd like to offer some suggestions for sharing more dynamic 
meetings — some ideas on how to maintain the energetic 
mood. 

First, I will change the name. ‘Homework’ is more 
appealing as ‘homeplay’, ‘meetings’ are more attractive 
when they’re ‘get togethers’ or ‘sharings’. Make up a name 
— try to enthuse people. I will call them sharings. 

I assume most people prefer a sharing that moves! I 
cannot abide a sharing that is repetitive and sluggish — I 
want to gallop into the back paddock. So, these hints have 
a bias toward movement. 


Pre-sharings 


A skilful chairperson is important. The chairperson 
needs to do some work before the sharing. Make sure the 
meeting is advertised well. Important issues can be noted on 
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acommunity noticeboard making it each member’s respon- 
sibility to find out what is going on. 

Note the issues for the agenda and ask the people 
involved to obtain any necessary information from garden- 
ing, farming or professional bodies. Have areference library 
with the Law Handbook, Choice magazines, organic gar- 
dening books — these can be indispensable in debates. 


Which agenda item first? 

Your starting point will vary according to the items. 
A guide is to go directly to the most crucial or controversial 
issues. Often the emotional, intractable issues are left near 
the end. Is this avoiding conflict? 

The most difficult issues need the freshest energy. 
Near the end of the sharing, people start thinking of going for 
ajob and what is for tea. Decisions then might be made with 
insufficient negotiation and discussion. 

If there are several controversial issues, sprinkle the 
sharing with the quick, simple 
items. This can help balance 
tension and energy. 

Have a list of the skills 
of each community member. 
Members can then be a resource 
for the chairperson. 

It is perhaps more 
democratic in a community to 
have alternating chairpeople. 
Having handy a book on effec- 
tive chairing is a good idea. 
The film Meetings Bloody 
Meetings by John Cleese runs 
for 50 minutes and covers or- 
thodox meetings and how to 
have an effective chair. It is 
funny and presents clear points that are repeated and easy to 
remember. 


Distributing information 

It’s helpful to have a community policy on minutes. 
If minutes are kept, make sure photocopies are left at an 
agreed community spot for collection. Then people can’t 
complain that there was no opportunity to read the minutes 
before the sharing. 

Share responsibilities. Those who don’t like writing 
minutes or chairing can be information gatherers or time- 
keepers. Try swapping the chair during the sharing. The 
chairperson could be tired or emotional about the next issue. 
Chairpeople have to monitor their own emotions, or be 
alerted by a participant when it is time to hand over the 
chairing role. 

I believe the chair needs to keep people to the point, 
and try to prevent a few dominating. The chairperson 
shouldn’t have to worry about time. Have timekeepers 
sitting next to the chair, the secretary or minutekeepers on 
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„FIRST ITEM ON THE AGENDA : 
“DECIDING: WHICH ITEM SHOULD 
BE FIRST ON THE AGENDA”... 


the other side. The chair should be impartial. and needs to 
be aware of her values so that she can step down when 
appropriate. 


Making standards 

I always suggest a list of standards before a meeting. 
This list is recorded and reassessed and refamiliarised at 
each sharing. Here’s a typical example. 


Standards 
e Active listening. Don’t interrupt. 
e Respect — without necessarily condoning. 
e Stick to issues, not personalities. 
» Start on time. 
» Feel comfortable to move outside to release tensions. 
e Take responsibility for own negative feelings. 
But is there resistance to making the standards work? 
I have found that the cliché ‘Familiarity breeds 
contempt’ and its negative connotation, can badly 
affect some community meetings. Insidiously, 
it can lead to distrust among the members of 
the meeting — respect diminishes and the 
intransigence develops. 
Not a cheery scenario, 
but a common one! 


Actions and attitudes 
Experiment with dif- 
ferent ways to ‘share’. Keep 
developing and improving your 
skills to cater for all extremes, 
from anarchist to conservative. 
Some people like to 
begin by holding hands and 
meditating in a circle. Others 
would prefer a cup of tea and five minutes’ discussion about 
the agenda. What about trying all sorts of starters? You may 
then address all needs eventually. Read a philosophical 
quote or ask the group clown to tell a funny anecdote. 


Observers 

Have an observer at your sharings once or twice a 
year. I was asked to give feedback after I facilitated a sharing 
at a large community. They had reached burn-out recycling 
the same issues with no resolutions. I found it the antithesis 
of my training — always aiming to be non-judgmental. 
However, I learned a lot. 

There were three people who dominated the sharing. 
And overall the males dominated. By the end of the five- 
hour sharing, the group had dwindled. Only the vocal, more 
confident people remained. Decisions on important issues 
could have been pushed through just because people were 
tired. 

The most interesting observation was of the different 


personality traits that had most impact on the 
interaction — the argument lover, the peace- 
at-all-cost character and the obsessive 
anarchist, or those who see that 
structure and policies are the 
best solution. When people 
feel threatened they tend to 
cling more tenaciously to their 
strategy or solution. Incom- & 
munities this often creates a 
cauldron of extremists. 

By just observing, I 
could see the power plays. 
People created problems be- 
cause they were threatened by policies and rules. A sharing 
can then just copy the adversarial system and whoever is 
most articulate or empowered dominates. 

There is no miracle cure to these tensions. But 
‘observation’ does help—if you become involved or simply 
shut off because you’re angry, you will have a distorted 
perception of the interaction. 

Ask a guest or someone without a personal interest in 
the meetings to observe. Then question the information. 

e Is there a gender bias? 
e How do we make our decisions? 
+ Are just a few people controlling the sharing? 


RECYCLED BUILDING MATERIAL 


HUGE CLEARANCE SALE 
BRICKS — VERY OLD PRESSED REDS 
BLUE STONE, HUGE QUANTITY, BLOCKS, LARGE SIZES 
ALUMINIUM GLAZED WINDOW SASHES 1800 X 1200 MM 
LINING BOARDS - VIC ASH, 30,000 METRES AVAILABLE 65 
MM X 19 MM 
LINING BOARDS - MAPLE 
BEAMS - VIC ASH, 300 X 50 
OLD TIMBER POSTS AND BEAMS 
OREGON 
BARN DOORS INCLUDING HINGES 2400 X 2100 PER SET 
STRUCTURAL STEEL 
6", 4", 3" STEEL PIPE IN LONG LENGTHS 
DOORS 
GLAZED WITH SOLID VIC ASH FRAME 
BLACKBEAN SOLID CORE 
BLACKBEAN HOLLOW CORE 
DOOR LOCKS AND BRASS HINGES 
DOWNLIGHTS 
TWIN 40 WATT FLURO LIGHTFEIT TINGS (4ft) 
STAINLESS STEEL BENCH TOPS 
PLY VENEER BOARD - VIC ASH AND BLACKBEAN 
CHIPBO ARD 
30MM CHIPBO ARD AND LEAD (Ideal sound insulation material) 
INDUSTRIAL SALVAGE 
LAVERTON, VICTORIA (Melway pg 53 D4) 
Contact: Leon 018 390 274 
Postal address: 6 Balston St. East St. Kilda, Vic 3182 


e Does the chair maintain control? 

e Was the sharing dynamic, interesting, fun? 

e What is the purpose of our sharings? 
Mies Think about having practical work 
sessions or breaking into smaller groups 

and reporting back. This shows respect 
for those who can’t cope with talking in 
large groups. 


Brainstorming 

A ‘brainstorm’ is a process for throw- 
ing up ideas. These are recorded — with- 
out discussion — and then the group goes 
through them afterwards, discarding and 
refining, until the best ideas emerge. 

Brainstorming can produce a lot of ideas quickly, but 
you need to follow the rules carefully for it to be effective. 
e Aim for quantity. Quality will occur naturally. 

e Donot judge orevaluate. Try not to say positive or negative 
comments. It can distract and put off quieter contributors. 
e Record everything. Have two or more recorders if there is 
a large group. 

¢ Ensure that the point is recorded with the correct message. 
Check with the contributor if the message is summarised. 
e Have one person facilitating the brainstorm to keep it 
moving. 

e Keep it short and to the point. 

e Be absolutely clear what you are ‘brainstorming’. If you 
can’t summarise the idea in one short sentence, then you may 
have more than one idea, which complicates the brainstorm. 


Post brainstorm 

It’s best to discuss the brainstorm straight after the 
exercise. Eliminate the jokes or impractical suggestions 
such as ‘kill all the pet dogs’ or ‘sell the community’. 

Next, set a time to discuss the remaining ideas. After 
discussion, vote on or rank the final items. Have a ‘hands up’ 
for first, second, then third option or ask participants to list 
their preferences, then count. The item with the most ‘ones’ 
is first choice. 

This method often offers more than one option. 


Opinions 

When discussing a controversial issue give each 
person three to five minutes. Have a timekeeper. The aim 
is for each person to give their personal opinion on the issue. 
No one can interrupt. 

It is not a time for questioning, but listening. Mem- 
bers can pass if they wish or if their point has already been 
covered. The shy person can write an opinion and ask a vocal 
member to share on their behalf. 

This procedure aims to allow the less vocal people to 
share and be heard, knowing they will not be interrupted. It 
also helps to focus an issue and hear different opinions 
without distractions. 
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Written opinions 

Be clear about which is- 
sue you wish to have an opinion 
on. Aim to summarise it in one 
sentence and make sure every- 
one understands. 

Write your opinion on 
the issue clearly so that some- 
one else can read it easily. 
Don’t sign the sheet. 

Allow five minutes 
for everyone to write an 
opinion, then put them in 
the centre. One person 
can read each item aloud. 

This technique 
can work well when 
there is an emotional is- 
sue and members feel a conflict of loyalties. For example, 
a member wants to repay financial levies with labour. 
Another member may wish to support this request, as a 
friend, but is worried in principle because it sets a precedent 
— it is easier to be anonymous and honest on paper. 


The talking stick 
The talking stick is used by North American Indians 
as aritual in conversation. Our materialistic culture is trying 


to rediscover reverence and respect for the Earth, but we still 


have a way to go. The talking stick can be used to practise 
listening; but we also have to practise respect. 

I often use a talking stick toward the end of a sharing, 
when members are tiring and becoming more tetchy and 
when interruptions occur more and the quieter members are 
not contributing verbally anymore. The talking stick is 
removed from its bag and placed in the centre of the circle. 
Again the standards are important. 


Talking stick standards 
+ Whoever holds the talking stick speaks, the others listen. 


© STRATH STEAM & 


Full size stationary and marine steam engines 
for alternative energy systems and boats 


- SYSTEMS START FROM APPROXIMATELY $6,000 - 


% fe 
FEATURED 
IN 
EG 75 


Rod Muller, Strath Steam, Taylors Lane, Strathalbyn, SA, 5255. 
Phone (085) 362 489, Fax (085) 362 113. 
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e It is not your turn to speak until you hold the talking stick. 
* The talking stick is to be treated with due deference and 
replaced gently in the centre when the person has finished 
talking. 

e The speaker cannot use the talking stick as a power trip. 
There is as much discipline in not interrupting and grabbing 
the stick as there is in not holding the stick for too long and 
commandeering. (Members and their children can make a 
talking stick together, sticking and tying silk, feathers, 
leaves and other beautiful things to it.) 

In one community everyone made their own talking 
stick, which unfortunately led to a problem of egos — 
everyone wanted their own talking stick used. At another 
when we tried to use the talking stick for too long, members 
became impatient. 

The talking stick needs to be used with an awareness 
of the group energy. It is easier at first if the chair or 
facilitator gives feedback and asks for feedback after the 
session. 

The chair needs to comment if she feels that one 
person is commandeering the stick, or if the stick is thrown 
into the centre. 

Be clear on why you wish to use a talking stick before 
making one. I suggest you read the appropriate books* or 
speak to someone with experience, to understand the need 
for ritual, respect and dignity. 


Nullarbor Forest 
Timber Industries 


(All recycled timber) 
— BARRY DONCHI — 


Specialising in 


1} massive posts 


tx beams:and lintels 


te benchtop planks 


se 250 mm wide flooring and lining 

+ IRONBARK 

+ BLACKBUTT 

+ RED MAHOGANY 

+ TALLOW WOOD 

Baltic lining a specialty. 
Delivery arranged anywhere in Australia. 
GENUINE ENQUIRIES ONLY, PLEASE. 
Phone Echuca (Victoria), BH (054) 82 5197 
AH (054) 82 2508; Fax (054) 82 5208. 


Energy breaks 

I need plenty of energy breaks in a sharing, particu- 
larly if they go for more than two hours. I always make 
energy breaks a standard. 

Short breaks. The conference specialists these days 
often get people to stand at their seats and stretch. Do the 
same between each agenda point. To stand and bend and 
take a few breaths can help the blood circulate and stop the 
yawning. But the chair must make it clear that it is just a 
stretch or everyone disappears. 

Ducking out. I also appreciate the freedom to go 
outside when I am feeling tense or claustrophobic. I suggest 
in sharings that people should feel comfortable to release 
their stress outside. This is easier in bush communities 
where a person can yell with less inhibitions. The rest of the 
group needs to understand if someone screams or bashes the 
fence with a stick, because it defeats the purpose if members 
take this reaction personally and become tense themselves. 

If a cuppa break is called, everyone needs to be 
responsible for time. That’s a good theory, but in practice 
someone usually needs to bang a tin or holler to get everyone 
back to the ring. 


Checklist for decision making 

Have you swapped ideas with other communities? 

Another simple, informative training film by John 
Cleese, is called Decisions. Decisions. Decisions. It re- 
minds us that there are many different ways to make deci- 
sions and covers a variety from tossing a coin to discussing 
the pros and cons and negotiating a point. 

Often members want to make community decisions 
before they have sufficient information. It helps the chair- 
person to keep reflecting. 

Is there enough information to make this decision? 
Do we need the advice of an expert? 
Are we too tired to make this decision 
which will have such an impact on our 
future? Will this decision be sabo- 
taged because we have pushed it 
through or one person has dominated? 

When I am chairing, if I am in 
doubt, I say so. Share with the group 
your gut feeling that says “Something 
is missing. We need time to think it 
over.” 

I challenge the commonly held 
assumption that consensus decision- 
making is the ultimate. It can some- 
times prejudice minority voices. I saw 
an example in a community of 16 
shareholders where four were single 
mothers with babies. 

An unresolved argument 
dragged on formonths. Twelve share- 
holders wanted every member to con- 


tribute in the weekly work that required heavy physical 
input. The single mums argued that they did not have the 
energy or available time to do the heavy work, but could 
provide other skills such as childminding, cooking for work 
days or secretarial work. 

It reached a stalemate and I ran a session on decision 
making, questioning the imperative of consensus. I think the 
argument, “But we should be able to make consensus de- 
cisions, or why do we live together?” is incorrect. Why 
should we be able to always make consensus decisions? 
Doesn’t this assume that all community members hold the 
same kinds of values? 

I believe the marked variation in people’s values 
needs to be accepted and respected for sharings to be more 
effective. The big issues such as revamping a constitution or 
deciding whether to get rid of domestic animals will take 
time, information, discussion and listening. Communities 
should aim to settle the matter over a set number of sharings, 
so that there is always a light at the end of the tunnel. 

Does your community have separate sharings to toss 
ideas around? Perhaps every third or fourth sharing should 
be for socialising only. 

Finally, at the sharing have this question written in 
big print on the wall , “How attached am I tomy own solution 
to the problem?” 

Andwhy not change the cliché to ‘Familiarity breeds 
respect’? 


*The Ceremonial Circle. Shamanic Practice, Ritual and 
Renewal by Sedonia Cahill and Joshua Halpern; published 
by Mandala 1991 includes information on the role of the 
talking stick. 

Available for $20 from Good Medicine Books — see 
Unclassifieds on page 86. 


KOOKABURRA PARK 
Eco-Village 


After two years of planning and covering every possible 
detail Kookaburra Park has emerged. Designed by 
international permaculture consultant Max 
Lindegger, Kookaburra Park covers a total area 
of 194.2 Ha (485 acres) 72% of which is 


private parkland. Freehold house Lots are set out in a unique series of 
clusters and are an average of one acre (4200m*). You willbe assured 4 
of lasting privacy, peace and quiet and of course plenty of native — -~ 
fauna. A 25 acre lake system waters the estate and provides a 
perfect habitat forthe many species of water birds. The lakes are 
stocked with fish species which will soon be ready for the pan. 
A 2.5 acre Village Lot has been set aside to encourage a 
spirit of community and will provide an area for community 
commerce. A broad cross-section of people have already 
purchased land. Kookaburra Park is only 2.5 kms from Gin Gin. 
The sub-tropical climate provides ideal growing conditions all 
year round. Now you can live in a community of like-minded 
people with a desire to preserve the things that count. Lot prices 
range from an incredibly low $25,000 to $30,000. 
Phone (071) 531303 today for more details or write to: 
Lot 3 Kookaburra Park, M/S 368 Gin Gin, Qld, 4671. 
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Learning from a 
reused schoolhouse 


Unsuitable soil deterred Bernie and Frances from using mudbricks for their 
house, but they were lucky enough to buy an old schoolhouse. They 
demolished it and built their house using the materials. 

They have just moved in. 


by Bernie Lee and 
Frances Karl 
Nugent, Tasmania. 


warding way of life. Neither Frances 

nor myself could find jobs, renting was 
getting expensive and we wanted a home of 
our own. We have both long dreamed of 
becoming self-sufficient and we were keen 
readers of books on the subject — so the 
break was made. 

We found what we were looking for 
in Nugent, Tasmania— 17 acres for $17,000, 
mostly bush with a permanent freshwater 
stream and backing on to the Wiclangta 
State Forest. 

We wanted to use mains power, but 
after receiving a quote of $56,000 for the 
three km of line, the choice was made: it was 
tobe battery power for us. The first step was 
a generator. We chose one large enough to 
run our power tools and charge the batteries. 
We found someone who would make us up 
a 100 amp battery charger and find for us 12 
two-volt ex-Telecom batteries. 

This gave us the option of going 
solar in the future. We also discovered that 
by running 200 metres of polypipe upstream, 
we had gravity fed water on site. 

Our first building experience was a shed to live in. 
We used rocks found on the property (gathered in a wheel- 
barrow), bush poles, green palings from the local mill and 
secondhand roofing iron. We had an earth floor and there 
was hardly a straight line in the place. Neither of us had ever 
built before, so it was a learning experience. 

Once we had a roof over our heads it was time to plan 
a more permanent home. Originally we wanted to build 
using mudbrick but we found that our soil just wasn’t 
suitable. Then we had a stroke of luck — we found an old 


I T BEGAN as a quest for a more re- 
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Frances had the pick of building jobs —like finishing the footings. 


school building for sale at $2,700. We demolished it and it 
gave us a wealth of materials, windows, doors, flooring. We 
decided on a six by 12 metres, timber framed, one and a half 
storey home, with a brick base. 

Now, 18 months later, we are getting ready to move 
in. Ithas been a big experience and we have a home to show 
for it. Frances went to woodwork classes and we used the 
library, reading up on each step along the way. We had our 
discouraging moments, our footings took five months to dry 
out and our septic tank floated out of position (no one told us 
to fill it with water!). But we persevered. 


The old schoolhouse is now part of Bernie and Frances’ house. 


Weare very proud that we have done it all ourselves, However, building the house wasn’t always the pri- 
including digging the hole for the septic tank by hand. And ority. We have put ina covered garden which is full of kale, 
we had only one tradesperson in — the plumber. So far silver beet and berry fruit. And we have chooks and bees. 
building the house, shed and installing the tanks has cost It has taken us a while to get here, but it just goes to 
$27,000. show that anyone can do it if they’re determined enough. 


OLD CONCEPT NEW BREAKTHROUGH 


in stand-alone power systems 


MICROGRIDS 


Each dwelling can have its own power autonomy with battery storage 
At last! we can do what and yet share energy sources with other dwellings within several 
Edison wanted to do kilometres. 
100 years ago The concept is based upon 100VDC power distribution system and 
individual 12V or 24V battery banks. 
BENEFITS: 
@ More effective outlay of capital through shared resources 
@ Greater overall efficiency by better utilisation of available power 
@ Greater freedom of choice in placement of solar panels, 
wind turbines, hydro-electric power plants etc. 
@ Peak power surges handled by individual battery banks 
@ Private and shared energy sources can be mixed 


~ 


a CRTER 
CONVERTER 


Manufacture, sales and installation of appropriate home energy systems RONBOW 
4 N 1E Alternative Way, Nimbin N.S.W. 2480 - Ph: (066) 89 1430 - Fax: (066) 89 1109 POWER 
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Season 
[BY 
Season 


Earth Garden’s regular organic gardening column, 
written by Jackie French 


Winter — edible tractors — basil — lovage — calendula 
— purslane — other herbs 


AST night we got back from two days in inner 

Sydney. It’s amazing how homesick you can get in 

two days in (for us) alien surroundings. I missed the 
lyrebirds in the morning (this generation of lyrebirds doesn’t 
understand that it’s only supposed to sing in late winter and 
spring). 

I missed the local gossip about the weather, and 
house building, and food growing, and cooking, and kids, 
and who has created what, with who and why — those 
indefinable subjects that add up to a sense of community. 

I missed Gabby Wombat and the wombat turds on the 
doormat. I missed the chooks and the wedgetail. I even 
missed the daily attack by the gander when I go to the gate 
every morning. 

Most of all I missed the sense of season. 

As I write it’s almost winter here. The light is that 
clear, almost blue colour and all the shadows have deepened. 
Our bodies know winter is coming. 

It’s not just the autumn trees, the gradual toughening 
of plants in the garden (you can actually see caulies’ leaves 
change colour as the weather cools). We’re starting to crave 
winter greens. Lunch is soup instead of quiche. The day to 
day jobs are short day jobs, indoor jobs for bitter wind days, 
or long, hard hacking jobs that can’t be done in the full heat 
of summer. 


Wonderful winter 
Winter is wonderful, as long 
as you're prepared for it. We get 
better prepared each year. Long 
strands of dried chillies (just 
thread them on a bit of cotton 
with a needle — wear rub- 


to digging ours up, so 
it multiplies every 
year. I just use the 
tops or the immature 
bulbs hoiked out of 
the ground). There are at least 50 parsley plants and mini 
groves of garlic chives outside the kitchen door, both won- 
derful winter standbys. 


Full garden 

The garden is full of caulies, more than we can eat (1 
do it every year and then let the poor creatures get tougher 
and spikier instead of picking them when they are tight and 
white, just hoping that some one in the household might 
fancy a bit of cauliflower again). And there's broccoli (you 
can never have enough), cabbage, Chinese cabbage, carrots, 
beetroot (not quite big enough yet — the drought stopped me 
putting them in on time), a/most enough winter lettuces (the 
drought was hell on these too — the poor things don’t 
germinate well in hot weather), Japanese turnips (sweet and 
crunchy), silver beet, very few snow peas (the wallabies eat 
them), spring onions and radishes (sce below). 

Gabby Wombat and the geese are well fattened on 
autumn grass to last through the low grass times of winter. 
There are new curtains (that really do pull across this 
time) on the windows for insulation, which should 
make a happy difference to the chill of the house. 
There’s elderberry syrup in the larder in case we get “flu 
or colds, anda whole range of other herbs like chamomile, 
valerian, echinacea and pyrethrum stored in readiness as 
well. 

We've even got more power this winter. Bryan has 
finally connected the waterwheel on the flat to the 


each chil 
ber gloves or wash your pot power system of the house (previously only powered 
hands before you rub your needle by solar panels). It looks very ornamental — 


eyes!) hanging upover the 
stove. Garlands of rose 
hips and garlic (Gille’s not 
mine — I never get around 
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especially the blue insulators on top of the power 
poles, to match the marsh sage flowers below. 

I have been given strict instructions that I am 

not allowed to grow a passionfruit, grape or 


bougainvillea up any of the poles. 
(I’m planning a lawn thyme 

seat instead.) Theoretically, flaw 
we’ll either have plenty of ayn seat 
water or plenty of sun. As 


long as we don’t have a grey, ~*~” 
foggy drought, we’ll be fine. 
tae’ j 


State of mind [uw 

Getting ready for J 
winter is a state of mind. I’m 
not sure you can really get 
into it if you live most of your life in air conditioning or 
central heating. You never really expect winter till it’s on 
you. The soft lushness of autumn seduces you into thinking 
the hard days will never come. 

There’s only so much advice you can give people 
about getting ready for winter. Yes, I know it’s easy to say 
“plant in January and February for winter vegies,” but most 
people won’t. It’s easy to say “wander round the garden in 
winter and feel the air for cold and warm air flows and plant 
accordingly,” but most people don’t trust their own bodies or 
their own perceptions of the environment on their skin, 
tongues, noses et al — it’s a confidence that has to be 
learned. 

Above all, even if you are an expert on timing your 
crops so you get a winter and spring harvest, it takes years to 
be able to calculate what you'll really need if you intend to 
live mostly from the garden all winter and spring. Like the 
caulies I plantand we never eat, or the lettuce I’m longing for 
in mid winter but never plant enough in late summer, 
because by then we’ re sick of summer lettuce and dreaming 
of broccoli instead. 

All this is complicated by the fact that, as mostly 
suburban supermarket-fed entities, we’re not used to really 
thinking about what we eat in the long term. 

We only plan our diet a few days ahead, which means 
we never really LOOK at it. And of course if you’re a 
supermarket eater you probably won’t ‘eat by the season’ 
anyway — yow’ ll eat Granny Smith apples at Christmas and 
wonder why they taste floury or oranges in mid summer and 
wonder why they’ve no taste. Or those horrible early 
peaches that are bred just because consumers WILL buy 
early expensive and tasteless peaches before the sun has had 
time to give them a proper flavour (and then won’t eat any 
more all season because they were so horrible). 

You need to have the time and inclination to mooch 
around your garden to really understand the seasons. One of 
the reasons I don’t like conventional growing methods is that 
they are a lot of work, in that people think that if they’re in 
their garden they need to be labouring, pulling up weeds or 
trimming something, instead of just mooching around and 
sniffing and tasting or dozing under the apple trees. 

A few years of mooching round the garden is the only 
way to learn how to get ready for winter — or spring, or 


Sutff 
poe 


droughts, or harsh summers, or humidity so thick you can 
cut it with a knife. Your body and your mind and your 

soul have to become part of the garden around you. 
(And yes, this can happen when yow’re pulling 
weeds, but it works just as well when you’re 
playing with the kids or dog, too.) 


Edible tractors 

Back to the radishes (and ways of needing to 
do less work in the garden). The radishes in our 
garden now are not for eating. I despise radishes. 
According to Roman legend, radishes are supposed 
to make you brave and warlike, which is one excuse anyway 
for not eating them. (Julius Caesar made an interesting pre- 
battle speech to his troops using a radish in various obscene 
ways.) 

I stick radishes in salads to add a bit of colour when 
we have visitors and also in the hope (usually vain) that the 
visitors will eat them. A few do. One dear friend, quite 
unwarlike, loves them spread with unsalted butter and 
crunched loudly. But I do grow a lot of radishes for 
ploughing the garden. 

I sow radishes thickly in autumn. Let them grow big 
and bulgy over winter. Let them start to go to seed in spring. 
By this stage they’ll be inhibiting the germination and 
growth of any other plants — especially weeds. Water well, 
then pull them out. 

A neat flick of the wrist is all you need, by then the 
bastards will be waist high unless your garden is starved for 
nourishment, and toss them onto a large untidy pile that'll 
eventually become mulch for the garden (radishes don’t 
resprout, unlike weeds). 

I use radishes because they grow quickly, germinate 
easily and are deep rooted, so the soil is dug (sort of) as well. 
But if you want to get rid of weeds most of the brassicas do 
the job wonderfully. 

Let broccoli and cabbages go to seed in spring, then 
pull them out — the ground below will be (relatively) weed 
free. It llalso be sour and a bit stinky. Plant seedlings there, 
not seeds because the seeds probably won’t germinate, like 
Mogching in 
the Garden 
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the weed seeds. And don’t worry if the seedlings don’t do 
anything for a couple of weeks, they’ll catch up later. 


Winter basil 

We get down to minus 8° C here, which is not over 
winter weather for basil. In warmer climates you can keep 
basil bearing for years if you just keep snipping off the seed 
heads (easy if you eat enough basil) and feeding the poor 
thing well so it doesn’t get pale and stunted. Basil requires 
excellent feeding (like English comedy ‘Basils’, who need 
masses of crumpets and bacon and eggs.) 

Here though you either dig up your basil, roots and 
all, and stick it in a pot in the kitchen (where it'll sit and sulk 
all winter but at least won’t die), or get a perennial basil. 
There is a catch to perennial basil however — it dies in the 
frost. Perennial basil mostly thrives where ordinary basil 
can be kept alive anyway. 

Over the past two years, however, I’ve won the basil 
war. I’ve got two sorts of perennial basil (there are many, but 
most don’t smell or taste like culinary basil). ve stuck both 
of them in the herb bed outside the kitchen. The herb bed is 
stone terraces, with a few scattered boulders and paving 
below to store and radiate heat. Even here the basil withers 
as soon as winter looks at it, unless it’s surrounded’ by 
luxuriant parsley plants. I’ve stuck our perennial basil 
between two large rocks for heat storage, and surrounded 
them with greenery, and they’ve kept producing for two 
winters now. They really do smell and taste like basil, if 
slightly coarser — a wonderful treat in mid winter. 


Sacred basil (Ocimum tenuiflorum/Ocimum sanctum) 
Get this if you can, it’s one of those wonderful herbs 

that should be better known. Sacred basil is a wild basil and 
a Hindu holy plant, revered as 
the transformed nymph 
Tulsi, one of many be- 
loveds of Lord 
Krishna. It’s widely 


used medicinally 
re throughout most of 
; Mller southern Asia, Poly- 


\\l' nesia, Arabia and 
through northern 
Queensland and the 
Northern Territory., 
where it may have 

been introduced, long 

before white settlement, by 

“A basil that!s fat - Asian traders. It was used 
never Faull" extensively by Australian 
Aboriginal people, who taught 

its use to white settlers. It’s cultivated in India and Nepal as 

a sacred herb, often planted in temples and is also used in 

Sumatran ceremonial spirit offerings. 

In India and northern Australia the root is used for 


Sacred basil 


{| 
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fevers, the flowers are steeped in honey for bronchitis and 
the leaf and stem juice is used asa laxative. In the Philippines 
it’s used for diarrhoea, on the theory that if it purges you it 
must help. The Malays use the leaves for rheumatism (steep 
them in jojoba or olive oil — not traditional but they’re my 
favourite oils — with a tablespoon of brandy, then massage 
into the inflamed areas four times a day). In ‘Thailand it’s 
used for ‘stomach troubles’. In the Torres Strait Islands sick 
people are bathed in sacred basil tea. The scent of the plant 
is also reputed to drive away rats. 

Sacred basil contains eugenol, otherwise known as 
oil of cloves. Oil of cloves is a mild anaesthetic most 
commonly dabbed in the mouth for toothache. If you chew 
sacred basil leaves your mouth will feel slightly numb. It is 
also a mild antiseptic and the extracted oil will repel mos- 
quitoes, flies and fleas. Italso has a mild pest repellent effect 
when the fresh leaves are rubbed on the skin. In the Torres 
Strait Islands it is added to coconut oil as a perfume. 

Sacred basil looks like bush basil, but with dull, 
slightly hairy leaves. It’s aromatic when crushed, with a 
strong clove or liquorice scent. It tolerates a wide range of 
climates. It survives frost here (plant it in a warm spot by a 
wall). It flourishes in the tropics. It apparently grows wild 
in drainage channels but also tolerates drought. Its appear- 
ance changes from lushness to dullness according to how it’s 
grown. 

It can be eaten raw and added to salads and isn’t 
usually cooked — its main use is medicinal. A slightly numb 
tongue does tend to limit your appreciation of a meal. 


Basil mosquito coil 

To make a basil mosquito coil, mix the following: 

one part dried basil leaves (sacred basil if possible, 
but otherwise any old tomato salad sort of basil), 

one part dried wormwood leaves, 

one part dried pyrethrum or feverfew flowers, 

one part saltpetre (get it at old-fashioned grocer or 
hardware stores — it’s used in-pickling and preserving meat 
like corned beef), 

one part candle wax (melted). 
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Form into a cone shape or, if you are extraordinarily 
dexterous, the traditional circular mosquito coil shape. Light 
the end (this may take some time, but the saltpetre helps) and 
let it splutter and smoke. The scent will keep away mosqui- 
toes. 


Other winter herbs 

Herbs used to come into their own in winter as the 
best way of making stale, boring ingredients taste more 
interesting. Herbs add a bit of brightness to winter. Of 
course, some such as basil and tarragon, die back (if your 
tarragon doesn’t because you live in a warm climate, it'll get 
progressively weaker each year — try pruning it back 
HARD each spring). Others, like oregano and marjoram, 
lose a lot of their pungency in winter. I grow a winter 
oregano cultivar that stays fragrant even in very cold weather. 
Sniff your herbs well before you buy them in winter, to get 
those that hold their taste best in cold weather. 


Parsley 

Once you’ve eaten the greens tops of your parsley, 
dig up the root before it goes to seed in spring. Eat it steamed, 
baked or peeled and finely grated — a rich taste for soups. 


Corn salad/lamb’s lettuce 

This is one of those ‘wild’ European herbs that turns 
too bitter in our harsh climate. It’s good, but for winter and 
spring only. Plant in autumn for winter in warm areas, or in 
spring in mild areas and ‘blanch’ by sticking a box over it for 
a week before picking the leaves, or pile up mulch around it. 
When it’s not bitter, corn salad can be lovely and incredibly 
prolific — a real cut-and-come-again salad plant. 


Thyme 

Thyme comes into its own in winter. It loses very 
little of its fragrance, still with the scent of summer about it. 
Thyme loves to clamber over rocks and in between them. 
The added warmth helps keep it sweet through winter. 


Lovage 

This is our standby when we've eaten the celery 
down to the ground and the weather’s too cold for more stem 
or leaves to grow. Lovage is a tall, celery-like herb with 
thick, hollow leaf stems. It’s a pretty plant. You eat the 
leaves or the very young stems, not the old stems like celery, 
unless you’re just using them for flavour in soup. Lovage 
tolerates extreme cold and extreme heat. Feed your lovage 
well and keep it clear of weeds because it is prone to mildew 
in humid areas. Deep, well dug soil will give a deeper root 
and a more vigorous plant. Prune lovage often, unless you 
harvest regularly, to encourage new, tender leaves and 
stems. Seed can be planted in spring or autumn or at any mild 
time of the year. Extreme heat or dryness can cause the 
young shoots to wither almost before you’ve noticed them. 


The ancient Greeks and medieval monks chewed 
lovage seeds to relieve flatulence (it probably also helped 
their arthritis, poor things, in their cold damp cells). It’s also 
been added to herbal cough mixtures to help expel mucus. 

Lovage leaves and roots can be dried and used in 
potpourri to freshen a room, and especially to help cover 
toilet odours. (It seems to have a magical ability to cover up 
that ammonia smell caused by men with poor aim or who 
shake themselves too vigorously). Slice the root thinly and 
either dry in a hot, well ventilated but shady spot or in a very 
slow oven till it is crisp and snaps when you bend it. It can 
now be crumbled and used. Lovage is also used in various 
parts of Europe as both a love charm and an aphrodisiac — 
but then most things have been used at some time to inspire 
lust and love. 


Candied lovage stems 


(or very young celery stalks) 

Cut lovage stems in spring when they are most 
tender. Chop into short pieces. Simmer two cups of them till 
they are tender. Leave to cool. 

Now boil two cups of sugar in one cup of water for 
five minutes. Pour over the lovage stems. Leave overnight 
then reheat as slowly as you can till nearly simmering — but 
don’t let it start to bubble. Take off the heat, leave the stems 
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in the syrup to cool, then take them out carefully and leave 
on greased trays in a cool oven (about 100° C) till dry. 


Lovage for colds 

There is no evidence that this is effective — but it is 
a good way to cheer up a patient. It may possibly do a little 
bit to help arthritis too. 

Cover half a cup of lovage seeds and one dessert- 
spoon of sugar with brandy. Leave in a cool dark place for 
six weeks, shaking every day, then strain. Take one spoonful 
with hot water and lemon juice to help relieve a cold. 


Lovage potpourri 

One cup of dried lovage root (or celery root instead), 

one cup of dried lemon balm leaves, 

one cup of dried peppermint leaves, 

three tablespoons of whole black peppercorns, 

a teaspoon of grated nutmeg, 

half a cup of table salt, 

half a cup of dried orris root, 

one cup of dried Cistus (rockrose) leaves. 
Blend andkeep in an open bowl. The scent is clean and fresh, 
rather than sweet, and is excellent in confined or musty 
rooms or above the toilet. ' 


Calendula (Calendula officinalis) 

Calendula is another heat and cold survivor, either 
grown as an annual or short lived perennial — it doesn’t 
make much difference because they self seed so prolifically 
that, if you leave a few plants alone, you’ll always have 
them. Calendulas will grow almost anywhere but do best in 
moist, fertile soil in sunny spots, though in very hot areas 
they will do better in semi-shade. Calendulas are called 
marigolds in England, which leads to a lot of confusion. 
Note: Marigolds (Tagetes) are the pom-pom shaped stinky 
ones, calendulas are the flat fragrant ones. 

I love calendulas in winter — a few petals in the salad 
or used to make any one of a host of lotions and potions. 
Calendula petals should be harvested when the flower is still 
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young and before it has quite fully opened. The flowers 
should also be picked at this stage. 

Calendula has been used to treat menstrual disorders 
and fevers (add A LOT of petals to a hot clear soup, leave ten 
minutes, strain and reheat gently). It is now mostly valued 
for its excellent relief of skin problems, from cuts to irrita- 
tions, ulcers, bums and varicose veins, itching bites or 
chicken pox blisters and on problem scar tissue and eczema. 

The best ointment is made from the blended petals 
which are strained to remove the juice. This is not for the 
fainthearted — you get very little juice and it takes forever, 
but the result is incredible. The juice is then applied to 
eczema, for example, three times a day. 

The petals can also be simmered in olive oil, with a 
little beeswax added to thicken it but the oil can irritate 
burns, which should be left dry. You can also pour boiling 
water over the whole flowers, just enough to cover them, and 
leave till cool. Strain and use within a couple of days. This 
calendula ‘tea’ can also be gargled for a sore throat and is 
said to help fade scars. 

The ‘hot water treatment’ is an incredibly simple 
method, but the stuff doesn’t last long even if you keep it in 
the fridge. 

Calendula is both mildly antiseptic and anti-inflam- 
matory and, taken internally, it has a mild antispasmodic 
effect. One teaspoon of dried petals is added to one cup of 
boiling water and sipped four times a day to help gall bladder 
and digestive problems (but this should only be taken to 
assist other medical advice). 

Calendula’s petals can be used instead of saffron to 
give a pungent bite and a deep yellow colour. They’re also 
a lot cheaper and easier to grow and collect than saffron. 
They’re good added to a seafood paella or plain boiled rice 
or finely chopped and added to biscuits or cakes or blended 
with icing sugar to give a bright natural dye. The petals can 
be added to hen food to give bright yellow yolks, if you’ ve 
got poor confined chooks who don’t have enough access to 
green stuff, beetles, bugs and other chook delicacies. 

Chicken stock becomes a deep rich yellow and tastes 
slightly spicy when calendula petals are added. Carrot soup 
is much better with a bit of calendula too. 


Calendula cheese 

This is bright yellow. Chop one cup of calendula 
petals and cover with two tablespoons of boiling water. 
Leave to steep for 20 minutes. Strain. 

Make two cups of junket according to directions on 
the packet, adding the calendula juice to the milk before you 
heat it. Leave the junket to set. Now take a knife and slice 
it back and forth till it is cut into as small pieces as you can, 
but don’t mash it up. Pour into a sieve and leave overnight 
to strain, then wrap the remaining curds in a clean cloth, like 
cheesecloth. Replace the curds and cloth in the sieve, cover 
with a saucer with a small weight on top to press out more 
liquid. Leave for three weeks. 


This is a soft but firm, rather soapy cheese, with a 
good flavour. 


Calendula soap 

Calendula makes a gentle soap, good for sensitive 
skin. You need: 

one cake of pure soap, grated, 

half a cup of boiling water, 

two cups of calendula petals. 
Pour the water over the petals. Leave till cool. Stir in the 
grated soap till blended. This happens more quickly if you 
heat the mixture gently. Reform into small squares and leave 
to dry for several days. Wrap in greaseproof paper. 


Purslane, portulaca (Portulaca oleracea) 

Purslane is that weed or garden ornamental with 
small, fat, fleshy leaves. It grows wild in many parts of 
Australia. The leaves are a European salad herb or green 
vegetable. My guess is that purslane is one of those starva- 
tion foods you pig out on when there’s nothing else that’s 
green for miles. But the seeds can be superb, and were used 
by the Aboriginal community as a staple. 

The whole plants were uprooted and left on skins or 
bark and the seeds collected, up to 10,000 on one plant. 
These can be ground into an oily flour and roasted as thin 
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cakes on hot rocks. The cakes are rich and delicious, even 
if you are used to a sweet and pappy western diet. The leaves 
and stems were also eaten roasted, though they can be also 
be boiled European-style if you don’t mind a slightly nau- 
seous, jelly-like consistency. In parts of Europe the thick 
stems that have run to seed are pickled in spiced vinegar, 
which is quite good. 

If you want to eat the leaves or new shoots, cut them 
as soon as they are large enough, and keep cutting every few 
weeks to keep new soft leaves appearing. Older leaves can 
be tough and bitter. Purslane seeds used to be eaten to 
improve the appetite, but if you harvest the leaves regularly, 
the plant may not set seed. If you intend to use the plant 
primarily for the seeds, either pull up the whole plant and 
bash it over a sheet of newspaper to shake out the seeds, or 
cover the maturing seed head with an old stocking to catch 
any falling seeds. If you want to harvest the stalks for 
pickling, they are best harvested as soon as the plant has set 
seed. The stalk gets too tough as the seeds mature. 

Purslane is said to have mild sedative properties and 
is a part of the ancient Chinese pharmacopoeia, used for 
appendicitis. (No, I won’t give further details — appendici- 
tis is not something to try to treat yourself, even if you’re 
medically qualified. It’s hard to be objective about your own 
body.) 

Purslane has been used to soothe cystitis, to help 
control hookworm (it isn’t particularly effective), and the 
juice used to cure fungal infections of the skin. The juice is 
also used to soothe ulcers, haemorrhoids, mastitis, inflamed 
eyes and on minor burns. It’s included in various herbal 
cough mixtures because it can soothe a dry cough, and is a 
traditional Fijian remedy for stomach-ache. Purslane leaves 
were also used by the Aboriginal community as a herbal 
tonic and blood cleanser during any debilitating illness, and 
also in India if the patient was spitting blood. 

Purslane has also been used as a magic herb, strewn 
around beds as a protection against evil and grown around 
the house to prevent lightning strikes. My house hasn’t been 
struck by lightning since I planted out our purslane, but this 
isn’t a representative sample. 
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Energy-efficient 
home design 


— Part two — 


In EG 87, Peter wrote about the importance of ‘design style’ in mak- 
ing an energy-efficient home. Here, he explains how the choice of 
building materials and windows can have a direct bearing on energy 
transfer through the shell of your house. 


by Peter Lees* 


Porcupine Ridge, Victoria. 


OST of uschoose the basic building materials for 

our homes probably because of aesthetic appeal 

and cost. But how energy efficient will they 
make our home? 

To start with let’s see where heat transfer occurs in 
the average home. A third of our generated internal heat is 
lost through the roof, 28 percent through the walls, 12 
percent through windows, 14 percent through ventilation 
and infiltration, and 13 to 15 percent through the floor, 
depending on whether it is timber or a slab (Figure /). 
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Houses can be built from ‘trash’ or ‘treasure’, even 
old car tyres or bales of straw can be used to make a perfectly 
good shelter. It is their basic properties — density, texture, 
and colour — which influence the energy flow through 
them. 

The density of a material determines how quickly 
heat will pass through it. The denser the material, the quicker 
the energy flow. Heat will pass through a solid brick or stone 
wall far more quickly than through a lightweight material of 
the same thickness. However, a thick, solid wall may allow 
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Praount of heak transfer per unit time 


light weigh , 

Fs eel Solid, i 
the same energy transfer as movecense wal 
a thin lightweight one 
(Figure 2). 


The two main fac- 
tors of the density of a 
material that influence 
thermal comfort inside a 
home are its insulation ca- 
pability and thermal mass. 

The thicker and 
more lightweight thé ma- 
terial, the better its insulation capability. 

The thicker and more solid a material, the more 
thermal mass it has. Generally, the better a material resists 
heat transfer as insulation, the poorer its thermal mass, and 
vice versa. 


light weight, less dense 
wall but gives same heat 
transfer as the thicker wall 


Thermal mass 

So what is and how does thermal mass contribute to 
a home’s comfort? 

On a hot day, homes with solid walls and floors can 
re-absorb unwanted heat from inside and moderate internal 
temperatures. In cold weather, solid materials can absorb 
warmth from sun rays penetrating through the windows and 
then release it back into the rooms as the day cools down. 
Insulation alone is not the answer to thermal comfort — a 
good balance of thermal mass with lightweight, insulative 
materials is the best formula. 


For example, a 
weatherboard home 
with no solid walls, 
floor, roof or chimney, 
has little or no effec- 
tive thermal mass and 
even if the home is in- 
sulated to the hilt, it 
could be unbearable to 
live in during the sum- 
mer. The heat that in- 
filtrates through windows, doors and vents (the weak links 
in ahome’s shell) will find itself trapped with nowhere to be 
absorbed. The home will behave like a hothouse. Glass 
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doesn’t let infra-red light waves out nearly as well as it lets 
them in (the greenhouse effect), consequently the occupants 
are better off living outside (Figure 4). 

The best mix of materials for a home’s shell is 
insulation materials on the outside, to resist quick passage of 
heatin or out, and thick, solid materials on the inside, to store 
and even out internal temperatures. 

Brick veneer does not really serve for energy transfer 
as well as it could. Ideally, the brick should be on the inside 
acting as thermal mass, with the stud frame, clad and 
insulated, on the outside, to act as the insulative barrier. 

Concrete slab floors are better than timber ones in 
this regard. A slab may be the only thermal mass in a light- 
framed and clad home, unless it has a solid chimney. 
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Fartial retease of stored warmt! into 
room 5 during cooler evenings 
For a slab to work effectively as thermal mass, it 
needs to be tiled, not carpeted, because carpet inhibits the 
slab’s ability to absorb daytime heat and release it slowly, 
during the evening. The slab also needs to be poured on the 
ground and not suspended. 

You lose about 15 percent of your internal 
ils heat, through timber floors and 13 percent through 
slabs, but the slab will start to give it back in the 
evening, whereas the timber floor has lost it forever. 

Thermal mass works best in climates with 
temperature fluctuation from day to night. 
Slabs generally do not add more cost to a home than 
timber floors, because timber floors require a higher 
base structure that can involve extra cost for steps or 
verandah decking. And it requires flow-through 
= \__ ventilation to avoid dry rot — it is this venting that 
JN l i . 
\“S= contributes to making a home colder in cooler 
climates (Figure 5). 

Depending on the region and climate, you 
could have the northern section of the structure on a slab to 
use its thermal mass to help heat upper levels in winter. The 
floor on the south side could be timber, so that air from 
underneath can be drawn in to help cool the home, in 
summer. 

Devote the timber floored sections to ablution areas 
because it is not so important to keep these warm in winter, 
as it is the main living zones (Figure 6). 


Roof procedures and insulation 

The building industry, in many respects, is largely 
responsible for energy-inefficient roofing procedures, but 
many people, ignorant or otherwise, will choose a more 
expensive roof structure and ceiling system, and one that is 
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also grossly energy ineffi- 
cient. A popular procedure is to lay 
the ceiling lining over the rafter tops timber Floor 
and then squash the roof insulation between the ceiling and 
roof, which are spaced only by the 40 mm width of roofing 
battens. What is the point of buying 75 mm thick insulation, 
if it is to be rendered less effective by being squashed down 
to half its depth? 

Ideally, rafters should be lined underneath, with the 
insulation on top fully expanded. This creates ‘an air gap 
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through the cavity and ridge top. This lessens the need for 
the insulation to resist heat transfer through the roofing 
(Figure 7). 

The desire to ‘show off’ rafters, invariably requires 
better rafter quality and therefore costs more. It also means 
the lining material could be exposed to the weather before 
the roof covering goes on. 

Roof insulation belongs to one of two categories — 
bulk (such as wool or glass fibre batts) or reflective. The 
reflective products need to have an air space on the shiny side 
to be effective, so a cavity between the roof cladding and 
ceiling lining is even more important with these products. 

Colour and texture also determine the energy absorp- 
tion capabilities of materials. The lighter the colour of the 
material, the more heat it reflects. The smoother the texture, 
the less heat it absorbs. 


Windows 

Glazing has a dramatic effect on internal thermal 
control. It is also the weak link in thermal transfer through 
walls. Most glass used in housing is only three mm thick, so 
other than affording weather protection, light and a view, the 
flow of energy is little hampered. 

Ordinary single pane glass really only stops the 
convectional flow of air billowing from one place to another 
as long as the windows are closed. Reflective glass can help 
bounce back some of the solar heat, but also reduces vision 
and isn’t ideal for winter. Double glazing — two panes 
enclosing a dead air space — is a significant improvement 
upon ordinary glazing. It hinders heat transfer through the 
unit, but is fairly expensive and, if not made properly, can 
induce condensation between the panes. 

The thicker the glass, the slower the thermal transfer. 
Laminated glass is twice as thick as ordinary, so it performs 
much better and also has the advantage of added security 
against forced entry. 


However, glazing is quite ex- fF 
pensive and often too much is included 
contrary to the thermal well-being of 
the occupants. The University of New 
South Wales suggests that window ar- 
eas for homes should (for energy effi- 
ciency), be not more than 15 percent of 
the home’s floor area. 

Most of us have glazing on a 
vertical plane. Sloping glass inwards 
at the base can deflect sun rays as well 
as making it more difficult for the rays 
to fall across the glass in the first place 
(Figure 8). 

Remember that once the sun’s 
rays are through the glass, internal drapes or curtains can 
only battle to control ambient room temperature because 
most of the damage is done by then. 

For drapes to aid in controlling ambient temperature, 
they need to 
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protecting 
furniture 
from fading from sunlight. It is best to choose thick material 
with a reflective backing, and ensure that all drapes have 
pelmets. 

Windows without pelmets, allow a circulation of air 
from behind the curtain into the room, helping the room to 
heat up in summer. In winter, heat is drawn to the glass from 
your fire source, dropping the air temperature in the room. 

Again, colour plays a major part. Dark drapes allow 
for about 80 percent solar penetration, while light or silver 
ones allow only about 35 percent. It is also interesting that 
lots of lacy curtains inhibit thermal mass capabilities by 
diffusing the sun’s rays. 

High windows offer better internal illumination, but 
also greater heat loss in winter (it drains back out) or heat 
gain in summer (if not properly shaded). 

Generally windows on the east and south should be 
mainly tall and narrow to let in lower slanted rays of sun. 
Limit glass at ceiling level. On the west, minimise or have 
no windows at all, but if glass is necessary, have it high up 
under shade and wider rather than taller. On the north side, 
windows should be tall and wide, with a pergola or part 
verandah providing strategic shade. 

The way windows open is also important. Top hung 
windows offer rain protection but can scoop in heat that 
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shimmers up from ground surfaces, while breezes find it 
harder to enter. Side hinges allow windows to act as wind 
scoops. They need to have strong catches and stays, to resist 
wind gusts and unsuspecting passers-by that walk into them 
(Figure 9). 

Double hung windows with both sashes open, create 
their own ventilation pattern, particularly if the windows are 
full height, floor to ceiling. 


¢ In the next issue I shall look at the role of decks, verandahs 
and courtyards in contributing to your home’s comfort 
levels. 
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Central heating = solar style 


In Tasmania, Tim Salisbury and his wife Ali planned to build a well insulated, 
thermally efficient home on their land and then also incorporate a solar powered, 
central heating system. They followed their plan and can now maintain an even 
temperature inside the house of roughly 20° C, all year round. 


by Tim Salisbury 


Nicholls Rivulet, Tasmania. 


UR land in Nicholls Rivulet (45 km south of 

Hobart) has a northerly aspect and so the site 

clearly had solar potential. We decided to design 
a home to make the most of this. We were living in an old, 
draughty and sunless house so the prospect of a solar home 
with a stable, warm temperature had extra appeal. 

We planned the house over about 18 months, and 
formed some rough ideas on solar heating. We wanted a 
significant solar contribution to our heating and decided to 
incorporate both passive and active methods. The consistent 
weather patterns in Tasmania, lasting from two to three days 
to a week, encouraged us to design a system to maximise 
heat collection during sunny periods and store it for up to a 
week during rainy periods. 


Active system 
The design of the active heating system was a long 
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process. Various methods were considered including an 
idea we got from a house in New Mexico, where a solar hot 
air collector blew warm air over thousands of water filled 
beer cans built into a wall which ran through the middle of 
the house. 

We settled on using water as the collection and 
storage medium because of the cost and ease of obtaining 
components. Also, you need to move around much less 
water than air for equivalent heating so overall running costs 
are much lower. Mathematical modelling was also much 
easier with water. We calculated the heat requirement to 
keep the house at 20° C all year round and aimed to design 
a system which could supply 75 percent of this requirement 
during the winter months — the balance supplied by the 
wood heater. 

A radiant system seemed preferable because, for the 
same comfort level, less heat was needed than if we used 
ducted air. When sizing the system we took into account the 
heat gain by passive solar collection, but based on pessimis- 
tic estimates of efficiency. We found that we’d need seven, 
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two metre square panels during the three winter months but 
fewer panels during autumn and spring. So four panels were 
dedicated to floor heating — the other three could 
thermosiphon water from the domestic hot water tank, or be 
incorporated into the floor heating panel. 

To maximise efficiency we set the top collection 
temperature at 35° C. Given that the starting temperature of 
the water would be 20° C (the targeted constant temperature 
for the home) and with the amount of average solar gain 
during the heating season, we worked out that we needed 1,600 


are about 20° C). We can also connect the floor heating tank 
to the wetback in the adjacent wood heater, which normally 
services the domestic hot water tank upstairs. 


Passive collection 
We wanted a large home with plenty of room for 
children, family and friends, but one which is warm and 
quiet. We both like the early Georgian style architecture and 
wanted the external appearance of our house to reflect this. 
As owner builders we wanted 


litres of water in the collection tank. 
An electronic controller de- 


Costs of the heating set up 
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porate passive solar design. 
We wanted living areas to be 
sunny and light so these were planned 


oe sesecsecsseseecseee450 | for the north side of the house. The 
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Glazing 

Most of the glazing was seton the northern side of the 
house and the floors of these rooms were tiled with terracotta 
to store in-coming solar heat. We roofed the northern 
verandah with 95 percent clear poly carbonate sheeting to 
prevent it from excluding winter sun. The first 400 mm of 
the verandah roof is conventional roofing iron, which forms 
a summer eave and excludes most of the summer sun from 
inside the house. 

We used concrete slabs for the ground and first floors 
and concrete blocks for walls to maximise the thermal 
storage potential and minimise temperature fluctuation. We 
used convict-hewn sandstone and convict-made bricks (most 
with original thumbprint!) to face some intemal walls and 
add to the home’s thermal mass. 


Inside-out, mortarless walls 

For each phase of the building, we looked for meth- 
ods to suit the inexperienced builder and for tradespeople 
happy to use our labour, as well as give time and assistance. 
We felt that ‘Dribond’ render would give a rustic look as well 
as being easy to use. So, using an idea I had briefly heard 
about at a workshop for owner builders, we stacked conven- 
tional 200 mm concrete blocks without mortar (like achild’s 
building blocks) to form the walls — which drew much 
derisive humour from the visitors to our site. A five mm coat 
of ‘Dribond’ (glass fibre reinforced waterproof render) was 
applied to each side of the wall. Temporary timber frames 
supported the door and window openings until the render 
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was applied. When pouring the top slab, the core of blocks 
on either side of openings was filled with concrete. This 


. style of construction proved cost effective — and building 


block walls without a bricklayer’s skill was very satisfying. 

Rather than insulate on the inside of the walls, we 
decided to incorporate insulation into the home’s thermal 
mass by constructing an insulated veneer on the outside. A 
small lip left between the base of the walls and the slab’s 
edge supported a stud frame to the height of the walls. R 1.5 
batts were fitted into the frame, which we then clad with 
cement sheets with a waterproof textured coat. We lined the 
cathedral ceiling with rainforest timbers salvaged from 
wood pulp loading bays and clearfelled areas by our neigh- 
bours, Craftwood Furniture Supplies. We fitted R3 insula- 
tion batts behind this and, finally, hung close-fitting curtains 
to help minimise heat losses. 


Performance 

We monitored internal and external maximum and 
minimum temperatures during the first year and found that 
we maintained a stable air temperature of between 17 to 20° 
C. The system has been further tuned with the enthusiastic 
assistance of our supplier and electrician, ‘Mark the Spark’. 
Costs involved in insulating and installing the heating sys- 
tem did add up, but by doing much of the home building 
ourselves, these costs were recouped. 

But when all is considered, both the ease and com- 
fort of living in our solar heated home have proved well 
worth the cost. 
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Jobs not woodchips 
for the Wombat Forest 


The Victorian Government recently made an historic admission about the Wombat Forest 
near Melbourne: it admitted in The Age that the forest is not being logged sustainably. 
‘The lungs of Melbourne’ is how the Wombat is sometimes described, and local residents, 
including Earth Garden publishers, Alan and Judith Gray, are trying to save the forest. 


by Alan Thomas Gray 


Trentham, Victoria. 


HE Wombat Forest is a 39,000 hectare State forest 

running along the Great Dividing Range between 
Hanging Rock and Daylesford, 75 km north-west 

of Melbourne. For many years local residents have been 
concerned at the way the forest logging operations have been 
managed by the State Government. Woodchipping com- 
panies in the publicly-owned Wombat Forest decimate vast 
areas of forest, then the Department burns the logged forest 
for ‘regeneration’. One woodchipping company, which 
employs only ten people in the Wombat, is allowed to take 
more timbereach year than the nine local sawmills combined. 
“This woodchipping company turns the trees into 

little chips, exports them to Japan via the port at Geelong, 
then we either buy them back again as paper bags at ten times 


ee : a a be 
Above: Wombat Forest Society member, Bill McCashney, 
(right) lifelong timber worker of the Wombat Forest, with 
WES Director, Alan T Gray. Top right: the powerful ow!. 
Far right: the tiger quoll is an endangered resident. 
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Cutting up the Wombat Forest timber pie 


the cost, or they end up as hamburger wrappers on the scrap 


heaps of Tokyo. So we lose our forest, and our jobs are 
exported to Japan with the woodchips,” says Earth Garden 
publisher, Judith Gray. 

“Sixty seven percent of Japan is forested and they call 
it a national treasure. Five percent of Australia is forested 
and they call it a resource,” says Judith. 


Wildlife 


The Department of Conservation & Natural Re- 
sources doesn’t know anything about the impact of 
woodchipping on the wildlife because they haven’t done any 
form of pre-logging flora and fauna survey since 1973, and 
they’ ve never done acomprehensive one. We know from the 
Atlas of Wildlife about threateneded species in the Wombat, 
and measures for their protection are virtually non-existent. 

The tiger quoll is a carnivorous animal which lives in 
the Wombat, as does the brush-tailed phascogale. The 
powerful owl requires 800 to 1,000 hectares of forest per pair 
for its habitat. The owl is 55 cm high (nearly two feet), so it 
requires large hollows for breeding and nesting which can 
only form in trees at least 100 years old. 

“In East Gippsland there are protection measures for 
the powerful owl, but a stone’s throw from Melbourne in a 
far more degraded forest, they have none,” says Judith. 

One pair of owls can eat a whole possum per night 
during breeding season, and woodchipping severely threat- 
ens their habitat and that of their prey. The barking owl, the 


masked owl and the swift parrot are other threatened species 
trying to survive in the Wombat with no protection. 


Barking owl sighting 

Judith and I were privileged to sight a barking owl at 
very close quarters one night last summer. 

“We were having dinner when we heard 
adog barking inthe distance. We assumed it was 
from a neighbouring farm. A second later the 
bark was close to our clearing, and then we heard 
the barking right next to the house. It was a 
regular, ‘ruff-ruff’ sound. Alan went outside 
with a torch to find the dog, and was amazed to 
find the bark coming from an owl sitting on the 
frame of our old outdoor dunny. He raced back 
inside to look up our bird book — it was a 
barking owl. The owl and its young — large gig 
fluffy, and grey-white — came and landed 
right on the guttering of the house next to 
where we were standing. After a couple of minutes 
they both took off into the night,” says Judith. “Ap- 4’ 
parently such a clear sighting is extremely rare,” she said. 


Wombat Forest Society 

The Wombat Forest Society is a newly-formed group 
of concerned residents of the Wombat Forest made up of ex- 
sawmillers, ex-timber workers and people who live in the 
forest and therefore see with their own eyes what 
woodchipping is doing to the local environment. 

The main aim of the Society is to end woodchipping 
in the Wombat, and to have the total annual cut of the forest 
reduced to the annual rate at which the forest regrows. In 
other words, to get the industry onto a sustainable footing. 

The Society began in April by researching the De- 
partment’s own documents and figures on exactly how much 
the forest regrows each year and how much is removed each 
year in woodchips, sawlogs, firewood, burning, and waste. 

Earth Garden publisher, Judith Gray, did most of the 
research and the figures she uncovered were staggering. The 
pie chart shows how the Wombat pie is carved up each year. 
Each of the figures was checked and re-checked with differ- 
ent forest researchers in the Government until the Society 
was certain that it had a watertight set of figures. 

“It was only then that we went public, and the media 
coverage was phenomenal in the first week. We also mailed 
a letter to every household in and around the Forest to 
coincide with the media attention, inviting people to join the 
Society, make donations for our campaign work, and show- 
ing them the facts and figures,” said Judith. 


Historic revelations 

The media caught the Government unprepared for an 
organised campaign, and a Department spokesperson admit- 
ted in The Age that the forest is not being managed sustainably. 
Many Earth Garden readers know that no production forest 
in Australia is being managed sustainably, but to get a State 


Government to admit it in print was surprising. 

The very next day, the The Age revealed what Judith 
had just uncovered by her questioning: in 1986 when 
Government researchers decided what was a “sustainable 
yield” to cut from Victoria’s forests each year, they only 
counted what was being taken out of forests in sawlogs. They 
completely ignore how much comes out the forests in 
woodchips or firewood production. This strategy has been 

kept secret from Victorians since 1986, and was only 
uncovered by Judith (and confirmed to The Age in writing 
by the Government) after much questioning. 

The Wombat Forest Society began with the most 
basic equation: “How much is the forest regrowing 
each year, and how much is coming out of the forest?” 
í Government documents and researchers confirmed to 
Judith that the Wombat regrows at about 97,500 cubic 
metres per year. However, the total volume removed, 
burnt or wasted each year is around 265,000 cubic metres. 
“You don’t have to be Einstein to work out that’s not 
sustainable,” says Judith. Despite an offer by the WFS to 
debate the Minister, Mr Geoff Coleman, in any forum he 
chooses, his response has been to say, predictably, that the 
Society has its figures all wrong. 


Local support 

The support of locals has been excellent as people 
begin to realise the magnitude of the woodchipping prob- 
lem. The Society needs as many members as possible so it 
can approach the Federal Government to have all export 
woodchipping halted. Each December the Federal Govern- 
ment renews export woodchipping licences for companies 
in five States of Australia. Now is the time to write to the new 
Federal Environment Minister, Senator John Faulkner, ask- 
ing that the Government not renew these licences. The 
woodchippers can buy from existing plantations instead. 


What you can do 
1. You can join the Wombat Forest Society and receive the 
Wombat Forest Guardian four times a year. Membership 
costs $16 for individuals, $18 for households and $12 
concession. Write to: WFS, PO Box 51 Trentham, 3458. 
2. Make a donation to the Wombat Forest Society Inc, to 
help us get the facts and figures out to residents. (It costs 
$285 to print, and $225 to mail, a double sided letter to every 
household in the forest region.) 

3. Buy a WFS sticker “JOBS NOT WOODCHIPS FOR 
THE WOMBAT FOREST”, for $1 50 each posted. 

4. Write to the new Federal 
Environment Minister, 
Senator John Faulkner (c/- 
Parliament House, Canberra, 
2600) and ask him to cancel all 
export woodchip licences. 

5. If you’re in Victoria, come along to the 
Wombat Forest Society stall at the 
Daylesford Sunday market. 
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Permaculture Exchange 


A market place for ‘working’ seeds 


The Seed Savers’ Network has recently started a national market place that 
specialises in seeds and plants particularly suited to permaculture. 


by Michel Fanton 
Byron Bay, New South Wales. 


UST about every time I open an Earth Garden, | read 

a letter from someone, somewhere asking for crops 

they have heard of and would like to grow but can’t 
find. In EG 87 for example, Sally Newham from Whian 
Whian in New South Wales (a sub-tropi- 
cal rainforest only 40 km from where I et 
live, at the most easterly point of Aus- 
tralia), said she is keen to grow and use 
the dye plant we know as indigo. She 
means the indigo that was grown in India 
and Java before the introduction of the 
aniline dyes (a by-product of coal tar). 

Briefly, indigo is a perennial 

shrub that grows for several years in 
warm climates. The leaves are harvested 
three months after planting and left to 
ferment in a barrel for 24 hours. After a 
few hours of stirring, the muck on the 
bottom goes blue to give you the real dye. 
Besides Indian indigo, there are a number of other indigos 
which belong to different genera (equivalent to our surname) 
and species (Christian name) and give different shades of 
blue. There is a Chinese one too (Polyonum tinctorium) and 
also the African yoruba indigo (Lonchocarpus cynescens). lf 
you are into tie-dying, like one of my daughters is, it is good 
to know that a lot of the dyes and fixers (particularly) used 
today are quite toxic, so use gloves and masks and work in 
a well ventilated place. 

A lot of the goods we use come from the plant 
kingdom and could be grown in our backyards. It is always 
a step forward when someone gains control over what they 
use by growing it instead of using a synthesised version. 

All this has led me to think that The Seed Savers’ 
Network needs to list all the possible private sources of 
useful seeds in the seed exchange section of our newsletter. 
Although many good family vegetable seed companies have 
made their debuts, it is still difficult to obtain the initial seeds 
for the less common, useful plants. . 

For the past eight years, Seed Savers’ has been 
concentrating on traditional vegetable varieties which have 
been dismissed by modern plant breeders because of their 
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need to breed only for modern ways of farming, harvesting, 
processing and distributing crops. You know the story of 
hard tomatoes which travel well but are tasteless, and the 
modem, easily harvested short wheat (suitable for mega 
acreage) with its poor combination of proteins. 

For years Earth Garden readers have sent The 
Network a multitude of rare seeds. More than 2,200 varieties 
of vegetables, herbs and flowers have been sent 
to us and then multiplied by members. 

Caretakers adopt the varieties that 
o wesend them (we do not charge for 
seeds), save the seeds and then pass 
them on to friends and sometimes 
offer them in The Seed Savers’ 
Newsletter. Last spring we had 
more than 750 offers of non-hybrid 
seeds — lots of fascinating seeds 
indeed. A lot of useful plants other 
than vegies and culinary herbs were 
included such as native bush tucker, 
pioneer legumes, and fruit trees. 
We have decided to give even more 
=A roomto plants that are useful in permaculture 
and are now listing such seeds and other planting material 
that you might have for sale or swapping. It will be like a 
huge seed market and we call it the Permaculture Exchange. 
It will still include heirlooms or heritage vegetables and 
flowers and also all the plants that make our lives more self- 
reliant, such as cover crops, weed suppressants, the range of 
bamboos and reeds, dye plants, pioneers, edible natives, 
water plants, fodders and so on. 

Just send a stamped, addressed envelope to Seed 
Savers’ Permaculture Exchange, PO Box 915, Byron Bay, 
NSW, 2481, and we will send you the guidelines on how to 
offer plant material that you wish to swap or sell. If you wish 
to sell, we have a list of current prices. You don’t have to be 
a member of The Seed Savers’ Network to list your seeds in 
our Permaculture Exchange — it’s a free service. 


The winner of Earth Garden’s Seed Savers’ Handbook 
competition from EG 87 is Suzanne Atkinson of Miriwinni 
in north Queensland. Suzanne wins a copy of Jude and 


Michel Fanton’s superb book for her letter about ‘Teddy 
Beans’, which we’ ll. publish in EG 89. 


Seed Savers’ 
simplicity rating 


Some seeds are simple to save at home, some more diffi- mates. The criteriainclude the extent of crossing, whether 
cult. To help you in your choice of which seeds to save, there isa need for a large number of plants for seed saving, 
Jude and Michel of The Seed Savers’ Network have rated the ease of collecting, seed durability, and their availability. 
the following plants. The scores are somewhat arbitrary This is extracted from Jude and Michel’s the Seed Savers’ 
because there are different difficulties in different cli- Handbook, with fine illustrations by Alfredo Bonanno. 


For the beginner ** For the accomplished seed saver 


* For the gardener with experience t For the expert seed saver 


* Amaranth 
* Artichoke 
* Asparagus 
* Basella 
Basil 
Bean 
** Beetroot 
* Bitter gourd 
* Borage 
Broad bean 
* Broccoli 
*** Brussels sprouts 
** Cabbage 
* Calendula 
* Cape gooseberry 
* Capsicum & chilli 
** Cardoon 
* Carrot 
** Cassava 
** Cauliflower 
** Celeriac 
* Celery 
* Celtuce 
* Chervil 
* Chicory 
Chilacayote 
* Chinese cabbage 
* Chives 
Choko 
** Collard 
Coriander 
*** Com 
** Com Salad 
* Cowpea 
** Cucumber 
* Dandelion 
Dill 
** Eggplant 
** Endive 


Eschallot 
Fennel 
** Garland chrysanthemum 
Garlic 
Garlic chives 
* Ginger 
* Gourd 
* Gramma 
** Guada bean 
* Hibiscus spinach 
* Hyacinth bean 
* Jerusalem artichoke 
** Kale 
** Kohlrabi 
* Korila 
* Leek 
Lemongrass 
Lettuce 
Lima bean 
* Luffa 
Marigold 
Marjoram 
* Mint 
* Mitsuba 
* Mizuna 
** Mustard 
** Mustard greens 
Nasturtium 
New Zealand spinach 
ok Oca 
* Okra 
** Onion 
** Orach 
* Oriental cooking melon 
* Pansy & violet 
* Parsley 
* Parsnip 
Pea 
* Peanut 


* Peruvian parsnip 
* Poppy 
* Potato 
* Pumpkin 
* Queensland arrowroot 
** Radish 
* Rhubarb 
* Rocket 
** Rockmelon 
* Rosella 
* Rosemary 
* Runner bean 
Sage 
Salad bumet 
* Salsify 
** Silver beet 
Snake bean 
* Sorrel 
* Soya bean 
** Spinach 
* Spring onion 
* Squash 
* Sunflower 
Sweet potato 
* Taro 
** Tarragon 
* Thyme 
Tomato 
* Tree onion 
* Turmeric 
*** Turnip 
** Water chestnut 
** Water spinach 
Watercress 
* Watermelon 
* Wax gourd 
* Winged bean 
Yam 
* Yam bean 
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If you’ve got a plant problem, or a recipe you can’t remember, write to Jackie at PO Box 113, Braidwood, NSW, 
2622. Unfortunately, due to the growing number of letters, Jackie may only be able to answer queries through this 
column, and won’t send a reply directly. If she does reply directly, she might also be a bit late in answering, but 
she’ ll get to the bottom of the pile sometime. 


Soil quality 
Dear Jackie, 

A friend wants to start a permaculture garden. How 
do we test the quality of the soil? Detailed soil analysis is 
complicated and expensive —we think there must be easier, 
more natural ways. 

Can you help? 

Pavel Stodosy, Brunswick, Victoria. 


Dear Pavel, 

Youdon’t need a commercial soil analysis to tel how 
good your soil is — nor do you need to put in special plants. 
You can find out what you need simply by looking at what 
is growing there now. Unfortunately, though, this is an 
incredibly broad subject, and I can only just touch on it here. 
However, these are a few things you might look for. 
Sheep sorrel — the soil is sour, needs air and organic matter, 
and tilling either by humans or by other permanent plants. 
Bracken — soil lacks nitrogen, phosphorous. 

Most nettles — too much nitrogen, probably from stock 
manure. Improve grass cover to take up the surplus. 
Clover — adequate phosphorous. 

Sap sucking insects like aphids and bean fly — potash 
deficiency. 

Small-leafed plants that may fail to flower, or flowers drop 
too early, or are too puffy, have weak stems, or yellow leaves 
(particularly if the oldest leaves are more yellow than the 
new leaves) — nitrogen deficiency. 

New leaves are more yellow than the old leaves — probably 
phosphorous deficiency (look for bluish tinge to leaves and 
general lack of vigour). 

Zinc deficiency — look for small, mottled, pale, ‘bunched’ 
leaves or long stems with no leaves except in a bunch at the 
top. 

Potassium — leaves may be black around the edges, dark 
spots in the middle of the leaves or along stems surrounded 
by paler patches. Common with sour and acid soil. 
Sulphur deficiency — yellow leaves with dark purple to 
dark green veins and edges that point downwards. Common 
in sandy soils with little organic matter. 

Iron deficiency — pale young leaves, almost white rather 
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than yellow. Most common in alkaline soils or where soil 
has been over-limed or too much phosphorous added. 
Molybdenum — most Australian soils are deficient, but 
usually shows up as ‘whiptail in caulies and other brassicas: 
very thin leaves, with curling edges, the oldest affected first. 
Citrus and beans are also badly affected by molybdenum 
deficiency. It’s worst in acid soils. 

Boron deficiency — misshapen young leaves, yellow 
margins and brittle stems. 

Calcium — young leaves curl and blacken. Common with 
acid soils. 

Copper — dead leaf tips, sunken spots on leaves, very dark 
veins. 

(Note. I’ve found that many trace element deficiencies 
disappear when you add nitrogen. We had a classic case of 
zinc deficiency here in an old orchard. We sprayed with zinc 
sulphate on half the trees, for the other half just added hen 
manure. The manured trees did much better. I later tried this 
on another “zinc deficient’ tree — I just added nitrogen and 
the tree recovered.) 

If you’re adding organic matter from somewhere 
else, which presumably doesn’t share your area’s deficien- 
cies, you'll be adding trace elements. 

I would assume anyway that the soil lacks nitrogen, 
phosphorous and potassium and is acid — or at least ‘lacks’ 
them in comparison with European soils and according to 
the tastes of our, mostly imported, plants. 

It’s hard to give any more information without 
knowing more about the area, its history — or even better of 
course, having a look at it. (I have a horrible habit of 
mooching over to the leaves and flowers of any garden I’m 
in to see what they tell me about the soil, weather, climate, 
secret lives of the inhabitants, and so on). 

Don’t forget, too, you need to put into the soil 
whatever you intend to take out. Look at the needs of 
whatever you intend to grow, and you’ ll get a general idea of 
what you need to add if you’re not going to ‘mine’ the soil. 


Chook lice and lemon seeds 
Dear Jackie, 
HELP! My chooks have lice. They are rapidly losing 


feathers in patches and I’ve seen small, 
crawling things when I collect the eggs. 
Their house is old and wooden with a lot of 
straw around (I use this straw on the 
garden after they've scratched it up, 
eaten any seeds and pooed on it). 
Could the lice be in the wood and the 
straw? Would it be safe to use the 
straw in the garden beds near the 
house? 

I wouldreally love some wild 
lemon seeds (if you have some) plus 


Dusting a chook 


finely ground pyrethrum flowers) to one part talcum 
powder or cornflour, to make it stick. Hold the chook 
upside down (or get someone else to hold it for you) 
and shake the powder well in the feathers. Paint the 
perches at the same time (see below). 

If you don’t feel like gymnastics with your 
chooks, add some derris dust to the chook’s dust 
bath. Every chook house should have a good dust 
bath for the hens. Dust bathing is the way that 
chooks get rid of parasites naturally. Chooks who 
don’t dust bathe are far more prone to parasites and 
are not as healthy. Paint the perches once a year with 


instructions for germination, care Sprinkle powder tovoughly eucalyptus oil mixed with borax. 


and information on yield. Meyers 
aren't successful here. 

Thank you for an interesting, entertaining and moti- 
vating column. 

Yours sincerely, 

Rebecca Bird, Glen Innes, NSW. 


Dear Rebecca, 

If your chooks have lice, the lice probably won’t 
affect you — but if they have mites, unfortunately the mites 
might decide they prefer you to the straw. 

It’s probably best not to use the straw near your house 
until you’ve composted it. Just stick it in a pile and add lots 
of chook poo fertiliser (though it probably won’t need this if 
there’s already lots of manure) and leave it until the stalks 
have broken down. Alternatively you can cover it with black 
plastic or put it in garbage bags until it feels soft, not like 
straw. The heat and humidity should kill the mites. 

There are various herbal remedies for lice and mites. 
Most of them involve powdered herbs like wormwood or 
tansy. I prefer not to use either, firstly because they are not 
very effective (though they are good repellents), but also 
because they can have severe side-effects, including depres- 
sion and hallucinations. I’m not quite sure how you know if 
your chooks have depression or hallucinations, but ld rather 
not find out. 

Instead of herbal dusts, I mix one part derris dust (or 


When you buy from us you buy the experience 
of 18 years full-time in earth building 


”The good reasons for buying our 
traditional puddled bricks still stand.” 


‘HANDMADE’ — NOT ‘PRESSED’ 


How many genuine puddled brick makers are there? 


PHONE (054) 221 808 


and absolutely no fruit on the trees, we don’t have any seeds. 
Sorry, I can’t help! 


Comfrey here, comfrey there .. . 
Dear Jackie, 

I recently used your idea of laying down wire fencing 
and popping vegie seedlings or seeds into each space so that 
the chooks can’t scratch at them. And it works. Whoopie! 
I have another problem—one comfrey plant lives happily in 
the vegie garden, but now little comfrey plants are sprouting 
up everywhere. How can I stop the comfrey? 

I love the Chook Book. It answered many questions 
for me —a beginner with chooks. 

Peace always, 

Maureen Bel, Burra, NSW. 


Dear Maureen, 

Ah ha! The dreaded comfrey spread! You’ ve prob- 
ably been digging around your comfrey bushes or weeding 
vigorously. Any small piece of comfrey root, no matter how 
microscopic, that breaks off forms a new comfrey plant. 

We use comfrey extensively around our gardens, to 
slash as mulch and to stop the kikuyu and couch grass 
invading and the raspberries from spreading. This works 
very well (though a few raspberries do escape early in the 
season), but not near the vegetable area, where, even if we 


NATIVE SEED SUPPLIERS 
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don’t dig, we are pulling up carrots, forking 
the soil over occasionally and generally dis- 
turbing everything. If you do have to dig near 
your comfrey, you need to install a comfrey 
barrier (this works with any weed and 
also bamboo). Find some corrugated 
iron or Colorbond, dig a hole next to 
your comfrey — not too near, about 
as far away as the roots will extend — 
and then insert the metal barrier. This 
will at least stop your comfrey en- 
croaching any farther. If you have 
only a small amount of comfrey, regu- 
larly harvesting the root for comfrey ointment (which we use 
all the time) will probably keep it in check. 

I make a cheat’s comfrey ointment by blending one 
part Sorbolene cream with one part clean comfrey root. 
Wash the blender well afterwards. 

This ointment has a tendency to ferment unless you 
keep it in the fridge, but it is still wonderful stuff, especially 
if you add calendula petals. It doesn’t really matter if it 
ferments, it still works well. 


WANTS TO CULTIVATE YOUR 
MIND FOR THE FUTURE ? 
MUDGEE SMALL 
FARM FIELD 
DAYS 

JULY 15616,1994 


“== © In conjunction with NSW Agriculture 
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Comity barrier 


Mudgee Showground 
Mudgee Small Farm Field Days 
Ph. (063) 72 3899; Fax (063) 72 3380 


Comfrey face mask — good for broken veins 
and blemishes. You need: 
one dessertspoon of chopped comfrey root, 
half a cup of boiling water, 
one teaspoon of arrowroot, 
two teaspoons of apricot oil. 
Cover the comfrey root with the water, 
add the arrowroot, leave till. cool and strain. 
Add the apricot oil and shake well. Dab on the 
face at night and wash off in the morning. 


Old fruit trees 
Dear Jackie, 

We live 50 km west of Goulburn, NSW, on a viable 
sheep and cattle property. We have an old orchard of mostly 
pear and apple trees which bore a large quantity of fruit in 
1990-91. We haven't had a bite since then and apparently 
before this there hadn't been much fruit. The trees are 
maybe 50 years old, but look healthy. They were attacked by 
pear slug badly last year, and mildly this year. They haven't 
been fertilised or pruned for many years. Would it be any 
help if we gently ripped the earth around them and applied 
aheap of sheep manure (we have large quantities)? 
Should they be pruned? We also have two old 
apricot trees — healthy looking but with no apri- 
cots. Is there any way to encourage an old tree to 
bear fruit? 

How do you speed up compost? I’m very 
pleased with my results but would like it to heat up 
and break down more quickly. 

Thank you for the inspiration I have gained 
through your writing. 

Yours sincerely, 

Jenny Bell, Breadalbane, NSW. 


Dear Jenny, 

Compost needs air, a careful carbon/nitrogen 
balance (things which are bulky and things which 
are green or rich in nitrogen like manure), mois- 
ture and millions of micro organisms that break it 
all down into compost. 

For very fast compost: 

e Chop everything finely — run the mower over it 
a couple of times. 

e Make sure at least one third of the material is 
‘green’ — lucerne, grass clippings, leaves (but not 
gum leaves) — don’t add too much kitchen gar- 
bage, give it to the chooks, then use their manure. 
(Note. Compost is not a good way to get rid of 
kitchen waste, unless you have a lot of garden 
waste to mix with it.) 

e Water once a week with liquid manure. (Just 
cover manure, chook poo fertiliser, lucerne or 
comfrey or seaweed with water. Use the liquid 
when it’s the colour of weak tea.) The compost 


should be damp, not wet — cover in wet 


weather so the inhabitants don’t drown. Tee- frightening 


* Toss the heap several times, at least 
twice a week. If it gets too hot and 
begins to turn grey inside, water it 
well, and don’t use any more liquid 
manure. Add more bulky stuff 
like old corn stalks if available. 

Compost accelerators 
include yarrow or the soil un- aw 
derneath it, comfrey, chamo- 
mile, borage, dandelion, bran, 
seaweed, molasses (one cup ——_ 
mixed with one bucket of liquid 
manure or water) and yeast (one tea- 
spoon per bucket of water). These are all ‘rich’ additions but 
may also help to build up micro organisms. Butif you follow 
the above hints your compost should move so quickly they’ Il 
make little difference — and if your compost is badly made, 
no amount of accelerators will help. 

Don’t bother to prune the apricot trees, they don’t 
really need it and in fact it can just lead to disease and pest- 
prone, sappy growth. The sheep manure, however, sounds 
a great idea. 

I’m not sure whether the pear slug is really a problem 
or not. Even though it worries you, it may not be worrying 
the tree. If the trees are as old as you say, the pear slug 
obviously isn’t killing them. If you get an attack of early pear 
slug it may mean no fruit. In which case you can either spray 
with a pyrethrum spray (homemade or commercial) or try 
suffocators. If you can get your vacuum cleaner to blow 
instead of suck, youcan cover your pear and cherry slug with 
drying household dust. A spray of derris dust and water can 
also be used, but this is more dangerous to predators than 
pyrethrum spray. If youare only getting a late infestation of 
pear and cherry slug — say after Christmas when the slugs 
have been breeding up on hawthorn trees or other pear and 
cherry slug delights — then hopefully this later generation 
won ’tdoas much harm, in which case just shut your eyes and 
pretend it isn’t happening. 


Frighten an old tree 

The best way to encourage an old tree to bear fruit is 
to give it a bad fright, so it thinks it had better produce some 
progeny orelse. Prune it reasonably severely — not so much 
that it looks like a skeleton, but enough to encourage new 
wood next year. Even though many varieties of apples and 
pears produce fruit on old wood, they will eventually stop 
bearing unless some new wood is produced. So a little 
pruning and the great heap of sheep manure that you’re 
giving them should be enough to give you a good crop of 
fruit, if not next year then the year after. 

Many old varieties of pears and apples are biennial 
bearers, only fruiting every two years. This is a good natural 
way of cutting down the number of pests like the codling 


moth, forcing them to survive a year without 
fruit. If you have trees with a strong biennial 
tendency, you can try picking off a lot of the 
very young fruit when they are bearing well, 
and then, if you are lucky, you will also get 
some fruit for next year. 

However, it’s probably much easier 
just to plant a few modern varieties that 
bear reliably every year, like Jonathon and 
Granny Smith. Just let the older trees do 
what they want to. It is also possible that the 

old varieties have no pollinators nearby and 
that your good crop was just a freak when the 
wind blew in some pollen from elsewhere, or 
else you had a plentiful supply of bees who didn’t have 
much else to feed on. If so, you would probably have found 
that the fruit you got had slightly misshapen cores or some- 
times no seeds at all. It’s most likely that just a bit of pruning 
and a bit of food will set things right. 

Another old trick you could try is cincturing. This 
involves cutting the bark away almost all the way around a 
few branches and twigs. Don’t take the bark all the way 
round — this is ringbarking and you will kill the tree or the 
branch. I’m not quite sure why cincturing works but it 
doesn’t encourage new wood to grow — maybe it just gives 
the tree a fright. You can also try a seaweed spray or other 
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green manure spray made of nettles, comfrey and lucerne, 
soaked in water until it is the colour of weak tea. Either of 
these sprays will give the tree trace elements that may have 
been used up in the soil around it. 

Good luck with the orchard. Renovating old or- 
chards can be one of the most rewarding things I know. 
Some of our trees here must be more than 100 years old, and 
the fruit is often incredibly different from modern varieties. 
(And there’s also a really good feeling of being part of a 
continuity of fruit growers.) 


Rose problems 
Dear Jackie, 

We have grown roses in our front lawn for 20 years 
but after unseasonal heavy rains they began to die off, so we 
decided to replace them. We bought new ones and planted 
themin what we thought were different spots from the others. 
They didn’t do well, even though after a few months we dug 
them up again and put some dolomite in the hole (we have 
heavy clay soil). Stillno luck. They’ re in large pots now but 
they are lacking even when they are in flower. 

Can they be replanted back in the garden for new 
growth — and enjoyment? Does the soil need any special 
fertilisers or mulch? Should we buy new plants? 

Thank you, 

Judith Heyes, Sydney. 


Dear Judith, 

You can replant the roses in your garden — the poor 
things will probably be very happy to get toes back into 
insulated soil. Roses can be grown in pots but often their 
roots get too hot and too cold, unless the pot is very big or 
surrounded by other pots for insulation. 

Any plant that has had its growth stunted in any way 
probably won’t do as well in future as one that has been 
tenderly treated. Sadly, new roses will probably do better 
than your potted ones. But if you are as soft-hearted as I am, 
you'll give the old ones a go and pop them back in the soil 
as soon as possible. 

Cut the tops back severely to lessen the shock. Dig 
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the soil well around them, tamp it firmly when you plant 
them, and mulch well on top with old hay orold leaves. After 
two or three weeks, when the plant is established and 
growing strongly, give it a light scatter of complete rose 
food. If the plant is dormant, wait until it is growing well. I 
would also apply a seaweed spray weekly — there are 
several commercial preparations on the market. This will 
feed the leaves, and help the plants to re-establish. Keep the 
plant well watered while it is being established — water the 
roots, not the tops, to lessen black spot. 

Good luck with the roses, I think they are one of the 
most rewarding flowers to grow, and they are often incred- 
ibly hardy. With luck, yours will rise and grow and thrive 
again, bringing you beauty for many years. 


PS. If you have had problems growing roses in your garden 
you may need to look at the drainage. Dig a hole and fill it 
with water. If the water has not drained out in ten minutes, 
you have a drainage problem. 

You will need to put in agricultural drains, or, even 
better, build the soil up and plant your roses above ground. 
If the problem is black spot, make sure you spray the roses 
with Bordeaux in autumn, winter and spring when the new 
shoots appear. Make sure you take off all old leaves in winter 
so that they can’t infect the new leaves. 

Mulch the soil well under the roses to stop spores 
splashing up. I would also plant dwarf lavender or camomile 
tohelp control the problem. The better the roses are growing 
the less problem they will have with black spot — the new 
growth is much more disease resistant. 

Keep feeding your roses well and pruning off the old 
roses (especially in bad weather) and your efforts should be 
rewarded. 
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Rosewater recipe 
Dear Jackie, 

Do you have a recipe for rosewater, a base for many 
facial products? Please keep your wonderful ideas flowing 
to all of us who are hungry for them. 

Best wishes, 

Jill Milton, Sydney. 


Dear Jill, 

Simple rosewater can be made by picking very stinky 
rose petals, preferably in the early morning before the day’s 
heat has evaporated their fragrant oil. Cover them with 
water, or even better, sparkling mineral water. Seal imme- 
diately and shake. Leave in a hot place, like on the window 
sill, for 12 hours. Strain (or don’t, if you can’t be bothered) 
and use at once. This is wonderfully smelly, but ferments 
very quickly due to the natural yeasts on the petals, and will 
go bad quickly. It must be used within three or four days or 
be kept in the fridge for up to two weeks. 

An even better rosewater can be made by filling a jar 
again with very stinky rose petals — I use dark red ones for 
their wonderful colour — and then filling the jar with vodka. 
Brandy or any other alcohol can be used, but vodka gives the 
best result because it is the most tasteless and ‘smell-less’. 
Place the jar on a window sill for one to six days, shaking 
every day. Strain and keep in a cool dark place. This lasts 
for weeks, months or years and smells fantastic. 


Hulling seeds 
Dear Jackie, 

How can I hull seeds easily — especially pumpkin 
seeds? My method of using my teeth is hardly hygienic if I 
intend to feed others and it also takes ages to produce a small 
bowl. 

Marilyn Tullock, Glenlyon, Victoria. 


Dear Marilyn, 
Sunflower seeds are one of Nature’s little tantalisers 
— soare pumpkin seeds. I wish I did know how to hull them. 
Personally I just dry them well and crack them in my teeth. 
The drier they are the easier they are to hull. I have seen a 
homemade method of cracking them. Put them through a 
course coffee grinder and then 
use a fan to blow away the Seed-Wing 
shells. This only works when 
the seeds are very dry, and 
you certainly don’t get the © 
lovely neat innards you get 
from factory meth- 
ods. Another friend 
puts the dry seeds into 
a brown paper shop- 
ping bag and crushes 
them with a rolling 
pin. The kernels can 


be picked out, or again you can use a strong fan. However, 
I know there must be another way! 
Perhaps a reader can help? 


Delicious ice-cream 
Dear Jackie, 

I would like to share this ice-cream recipe. It is rich, 
but delicious, particularly with fresh strawberries. Use: 

one carton cream, 600 ml (approx), 

three eggs, 

a quarter cup of honey (or more to taste). 
Whip cream, separate eggs, beat egg yolk with honey and 
Stir into cream. Beat eggs to meringue consistency. Fold 
into cream and freeze. 

Could you advise me on making a herbal shampoo? 
I have eczema and found that most commercial shampoos 
irritate my skin. I have tried tea-tree oil shampoo but it made 
my hair very dry. Thank you for a great column. 

Yours truly, 

Vicki Parsons, Midland, WA. 


Dear Vicki, 

We tried your ice-cream recipe with raspberries — it 
was delicious, particularly when we made it with different 
sorts of honey. (A friend keeps hives on our property — | 
used to keep them but it was too much work.) Itis wonderful 
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tasting the different honey from different plants at different 
times of the year. We’re guzzling stringy box honey now, 
rich and fragrant. The Araluen gums are flowering and the 
next lot of honey to be extracted should taste of them. 

Hopefully you’ ve found a herbal shampoo to suit you 
in the recipes I gave in EG 87. Please let me know though 
if you’d like more recipes to try. 


Lavender 
Dear Jackie, 

Can you tell me where I might get monastery blue, 
Mottisfont Abbey, green French lavender, lavendula 
citriodora, and lavendula burmanii? What is the origin of 
Mitcham lavender? Your Book of Lavender is a delight. 

Yours sincerely, 

Beverley Baker, Main Ridge, Victoria. 


Dear Beverley, 

‘Mitcham’ isasort of English or angustifolia lavender 
that originated in the lavender growing area of Mitcham. As 
for the other varieties, I bought mine from Honeysuckle 
Cottage Nursery, Bowen Mountain Road, via Grosevale in 
the Blue Mountains, NSW. However they no longer seem to 
have any. Ihave seen them advertised in English magazines, 
and occasionally in catalogues in Australia — but, with the 
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Australian sources, whenever I try to order them, they are not 
available. 

This is the case with many unusual plants. Nurseries 
probably import material and then fail to reproduce it, 
hoping they’ll have enough to sell, even though they have 
included it in their catalogues. . 

I’m glad you like the ‘Lavender’ book. I have a deep 
passion for lavender. | think it is one of the world’s most 
generous plants. 


Citronella hoax? 
Dear Jackie, 

In EG 86 there was a letter from Mark at Halls Creek 
about mosquitoes. I bought two citronella plants from a 
nursery for approximately $15.00 for the pair. They seem to 
be of the geraniumfamily, so I don’ t think they would be hard 
to propagate. 

Yours sincerely, 

Coral Brodusen, Orange, NSW. 


Dear Coral, 

Oops! You have been taken in by the great citronella 
hoax — like thousands of other consumers. 

The plant you bought is simply a lemon scented 
geranium or pelargonium. According to the propaganda, the 
plant is a cross between citronella grass and a geranium, but 
technically this is highly unlikely, and when one consumer 
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unlikely, and when one consumer tried to trace the Not too often. 


laboratory where the cross was supposed to have 
been performed, they found an empty building 
block. Citronella is a grass, nota geranium — 

much like lemon grass. Sorry to be the 

bearer of bad news, particularly as you paid avs 
so much for the plant. 


Urine on the garden 
Dear Jackie, 
What are the benefits of using urine 
(our own) in our vegetable garden? How 
much is too much? Is it necessary daily, or every so often? 
Julian, Brigid, Patrick, and John Floreani, 
Kanwal, NSW. 


Dear Julian, Brigid, Patrick and John, 

Urine is not sterile, but it’s a lot better than manure — 
about equal to spit. The amount of urine you use depends on 
how large your garden is, the soil type, what you are growing 
and whether you have a passion for watermelon and beer. In 
other words I can’t really tell you how much is safe to use. 

As a general rule, don’t feed anything with urine 
more than once a month, and never when the plants aren’t 
actively growing and putting out new leaves. Deep rooted 
plants like trees are better able to cope than shallow rooted 


plants like grass. 
Trees can cope 
with a dose every 
week, as long as it 
is watered in well. 
In the garden, ei- 
ther dilute the urine 
with ten parts of 
water, or water itin 
at once. Always 
use ‘fresh urine’, 
directly from the 
producer if possible (otherwise known as ‘pointing Percy at 
the lemon tree’). 

Urine turns ammoniacal very quickly. This burns 
plants, and is an effective herbicide for couch grass, as long 
as the urine is at least 48 hours old. By this stage it stinks. 

I strongly advise the direct but infrequent application 
of urine around the garden. This has two advantages — you 
keep in touch with the scent of what you ate a few hours ago 
(asparagus smells much more fragrant in its processed form 
than roast lamb) and you also become aware of the need to 
cut down on salt in your diet. Salt-laden urine is no good for 
the garden or for your innards. 


All the best to all my readers, 
Jackie. 


Peter Lees 
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Tanning sheepskins 


Sheepskins can be tanned at home. By following these simple steps 
(based on a fact sheet produced by the Department of Agriculture in South Australia), 
you'll get a good, quick result. 


by Locky McLaren 


Lenswood, South Australia. 


Selecting skins 

Remember the following points when selecting 
sheepskins for tanning. 
e Skins from British breeds or crossbred sheep are easier to 
tan than Merino skins. 
e Lambskins are softer than skins from aged sheep. 
« Length of wool is important. Floor rugs need a four cm to 
six cm staple length. For car seat covers, a one cm to two cm 
pile is better. 
* The skin should be free from cracks, creases and damage 
from rats and weevils. 
e The skins should be free from holes or cuts. 
* Blood and brands might be difficult to remove. 


Preparation 

Soak skins, whether previously dried or not, in water 
containing ten g of common salt per litre. The salt helps to 
preserve the skin and prevents the wool from pulling out. 
The skin should be completely soft after 24 hours. 

Scour the wool thoroughly two or three times with 
detergent and warm water (25° C) and rinse with clean water 
after each wash. This should remove the grease and dirt from 
the fleece. If the wool is not clean and white, the skin can be 
soaked in a one percent hydrogen peroxide solution — and 
if this doesn’t work raise the temperature to about 38° C. 
Squeeze the skin 
as dry as possible, 
don't wring it. 

Stretch 
the skin out on a 
frame as shown 
¥/ —acar pack-rack 
or iron bed frame 
is also suitable. 

To avoid 
cutting into the 
skin when you tie 
it to the frame, 
Stretch it over 
small stones and 
loop the ties 
around the skin 
and stones. 


The skin canbe stretched over 
a bale of wool ordrum for 
femoval of Aeshy matevial 
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28mm x 38mm hardwood e 
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Leave the skin in a 
cool, sheltered shed. 
Flesh the stretched skin. 
The ideal tool for this is 
a serrated paint scraper 
with its sharp edges 
buffed off, or a blunt 
knife . 

Remove all 
meat, fat and other tis- 
sue, then rewash the 
flesh side, if necessary. 


Tanning 

There are many 
different methods of 
tanning. Most com- 
mercial tanneries use 
either wattle bark or 
chrome methods to 
produce a permanently 
tanned, washable skin. 
However, the process 
can be tedious, and is 
time-consuming — wattle bark tanning takes many weeks. 

There are two simple, quick, and inexpensive tech- 


o 


Jill Redwood, editor of Jillaroo Farm Hints, finishing 
a home-tanned skin. Photograph by Sahra Stolz. 


niques. One uses bicarbonate of soda and lighting kerosene, 
the other salt and alum. Both methods will preserve the skin 
but not tan it permanently. The dressing will leach out in 
water, so the finished products must be dry-cleaned, not 
washed. The salt and alum method is a simple, home tanning 
technique. 

Mix 300 g of common salt and 400 g of alum 
(aluminium potassium sulphate) in two litres of warm water, 
which should be enough for one or two skins. You'll need 
bran or flour to adhere the mixture on the skin. 


Paint the skin 

Paint the skin with the mixture immediately after 
fleshing. Sprinkle on enough bran or flour to form a thin 
paste and leave the skin horizontal. Cover it with plastic or 
paper to prevent it from drying too quickly. Apply extra 
coats throughout the day to keep the skin wet if necessary. 

After 24 hours, scrape off the old mixture and apply 
afreshsolution. Repeat every day until tanning is completed, 
maybe after five or six days. 

At each application, flesh the skin again with the 
scraper. This will ensure any remaining flesh and fat is 
removed and help you get a good finish. 


Cut the edge of the skin to check that tanning is 
complete. Salt/alum tanning produces a white skin. Tan- 
ning is complete when the solution has penetrated the skin 
completely, giving a uniform white colour. Let the skin dry 
while it’s still stretched on the rack. Use a fine wire brush on 
the skin frequently during drying, to make it soft and pliable. 


Finishing 

Combing is the most tedious stage of the process. 
Use a coarse comb, ora shearing comb with the points buffed 
off and fitted with a wooden handle. Drag the comb through 
every staple of the fleece. Long, dense fleeces will take a lot 
of combing to remove all the matted and cross fibres. Tease 
the combed wool with the fine wire brush to remove any 
remaining fibres and give a bright, fluffy finished product. 

‘Cropping’ to produce an even pile can enhance the 
appearance of the skin. 


Alternative methods 

Home tanning kits, available through leathergoods 
and craft outlets, can make the job easier. They are usually 
based on the chrome tanning technique and are quite reliable. 

If you require a professional job the extra cost of 
commercial tanning isa good investment. (Check ‘Tanneries’ 
inthe Yellow Pages.) They can provide a variety of services, 
from complete tanning to bleaching, dyeing and finishing. 
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Plane sawing 


~ A guide to being a smooth operator ~ 


A plane can be a tool that some people find difficult to use well, without damag- 
ing their work. There are a number of problems you can encounter: the plane 
sticks to the wood, it shudders around, it takes out big chunks, it digs in, it 
scratches on the wood. Using a plane requires some practice, and the tool 
needs a certain amount of looking after and preparation for a good job to be 
possible. Here we present some tips on care and use of the plane, based on 
technical advice from regular Earth Garden author, Bob Rich. 


To sharpen the blade, take it 
out from the plane and work 
it on a sharpening stone the 
same way as you would to 
put an edge on a chisel. 
Don’t forget to turn the 
_ Stone over and give the blade 
a rub on the smooth side. 


Carries hade assembly) 
~Can be moved bade or 
ads with a screr 
behind it, bo alter 
BIZ OF Mould c 


lodeing cap 
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Blade wo far out 


crooked 


With the blade replaced, turn the plane upside 
down and sight along the sole plate. If the 
mouth is too open, the shaving gets thicker and 
thicker. If it is closed up too much the mouth 
gets clogged in no time. If the blade is crooked 
and sticking out too much, it'll take out big 
chunks instead of shavings. And if the mouth 
is too wide, the shavings won’t curl out of the 
way like they’re supposed to. To adjust and 
level the blade, use the sideways adjusting 
lever. To make the mouth smaller adjust the 
‘frog’ (see Figure 1), which carries the blade 
assembly. A dirty and rusty sole plate won't 
slip easily along the wood but it can be 
polished with some fine sandpaper. Then wax 
it — a stub of candle will do. 


For frequent plane work, it is a good idea to 
have a lot of holes in your workbench to accept 
little bits of dowel that you can push the job 
against, no matter what shape it is. This 
performs much better than a vice, in most 
cases, especially when you need to use a square 
on the job. 


e Pebsolutey --- because (he 
Cn pressure l blade sticks dow 
produces à below the sde 
hallow susfare ... L ó f plate. 
e Natural tendency 
J is to do te $ 
ends live this. 
ethese kenden- 
cies can be 
J made to cancel J 
Ouk like his, to 
make x Hak 
Sur fUe. 


You might find that you always take out a chunk at the start 
of a stroke, and go too deep at the end. The plane actually 
wants to make the surface hollow because the blade sticks 

down below the sole plate. When you’re starting at one end, 

it’s sort of going uphill, and at the other end it’s going down- 
hill — you’ ve got to create a balance between these two 
actions. 


The dowels (called “ dogs") made 
ot D tmin pactitulac 


¢ This article is based on technical advice from regular Earth Garden 
writer, Bob Rich. Bob says: “In the past I have written straight, 
informative articles (such as the one on chainsaws and tree falling in 
the past two editions of Earth Garden) and I’ve also written stories 
with information presented by conversation and thought of the 
characters. Please write to Earth Garden and tell me which format 
you prefer.” — Bob Rich 
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Wwootns > 


about 


WWOOF (Willing Workers On Organic Farms) is part of a worldwide network which 
can give you the opportunity to sample different lifestyles and learn new skills, all in 
exchange for your labour. 


by Lionel Pollard 


Buchan, Victoria. 


INCE Wwoofing about in EG 87 I’ve presented a 

WWOOF display at the Alternative Farming Expo at 

Seymour and at Grow Organic ’94 at Briagolong 
(both in Victoria). 

Meetings such as these give me the chance to meet up 
with some of our WWOOF hosts, which in tum allows me 
to keep my finger on the pulse of WWOOF and get some 
direct feedback on ideas, problems and how things are really 
going out there. 

In running WWOOF I have found that no matter how 
much we may appeal for feedback, it seems we always get 
the best stories over a cup of tea, face to face. 

At Briagolong I had the chance to get a small work- 
shop of WWOOF hosts together on the Sunday evening. I 
had spoken with many of them beforehand and, I thought, 
covered everything. But group dynamics went to work and 
I found that having a few people together prompted a lot of 
memories, with the result that stories and ideas flowed 
freely. 

This particular workshop was so successful that I am 
determined to repeat the exercise at whichever farm gather- 
ings, displays, or expos I might get along to in the future. 


Host stories 

So what were the stories? 

Well, there are a few that I couldn’t print for fear of 
libel! The stories that come in from our hosts tend to be about 
wwoofers and some of the funny things they do. Like the 
couple who rang and said they always ate organic food, were 
healthy eaters, keen to learn and work. They did work okay, 
but turned out to be very picky eaters, hardly eating enough 
to keep a sparrow alive — all the good, healthy, home grown 
and home cooked meals were ‘wasted’ on them. After they 
had gone, the host went into their room to clean up for new 
guests, and found a whole heap of ‘Mars’ wrappers stuffed 
between the bed_and the wall! 
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One wwoofer might visit many hosts in a region, and 
so we all remembered the guy who, on booking, said he ate 
anything and was happy to fit into any routine. When he 
arrived, however, we all found that he was just the opposite. 
He had his own timetable — get up at 9.05, breakfast ONLY 
on muesli which he carried with him, stopped for lunch at 
precisely 12.15, lunched only on raw oats which the host was 
to supply, and supervised the cooking of dinner to his 
specifications and strict limitations. 

So, is it fair to impose all this on our hosts? After all, 
they are not running sanatoriums for the disturbed, they are 
running homes, businesses, and families (usually all three 


_ together). 


However, hosting is not all problems and most hosts 
are philosophical about the few ‘oddities’ that turn up. But 
the majority are ordinary people, the unsung, unremarkable 
heroes who just keep plodding along doing the right thing, 
and who never make it into folk history. They are the bread 
and butter of WWOOF. Another story froma WWOOF host 
describes what I mean. 

“Two delightful English people and their young son 
turned up one day and stayed for a while. They had to return 
to England suddenly and, when their efforts to sell their car 
failed, they left it with me to sell, telling me to, ‘Buy myself 
a ticket and come over and see us’. So I did! 

I stayed with Mary, Dom and Gabriel in between 
wwoofing around Britain myself. It was like living in the 
book All Creatures Great and Small — beautiful, 400-year- 
old stone houses, cobbled farmyards, old stone mills, barns, 
and stables, fetching the sheep in from the marshes on a New 
Forest pony, and so on. 

It was one of the most enjoyable three months I can 
remember and I learned a lot about the small farming 
practices and skills that are not common here.” 


Is wwoofing all about farms? 

In EG 87 I mentioned how we highlight permaculture 
and biodynamic growers so that interested wwoofers can 
pick them out more easily. Over the years, we have had a 


couple of hosts whose growing was confined to a half acre 
block, or similar. 

This is not a problem for us. In fact, I think that it 
would be better if we had more town-based hosts, because 
we could offer a wider choice to the wwoofers. There are 
many of our wwoofers who are just as interested in the 
cultural exchange aspects of wwoofing, so a suburban gar- 
den might attract them from this point of view more than a 
farm would. 

So if you are interested in being a WWOOF host and 
you qualify on every other aspect — organic growing, can 
supply meals and accommodation, and have work that needs 
doing — but feel because you are not a farmer, you wouldn’t 
be appropriate, just give it a try. 

We’ll be happy to have you. 


Lost in the mail 

Over the years, a few farm list booklets have been 
returned unclaimed, and it puzzles me that some people have 
never asked us about the booklet they paid for and didn’t get. 
I suppose a change of plans after joining WWOOF may 
account for some, and if the wwoofer concerned has since 
gone back overseas, we will probably never hear from them 
again. 

Soif you are one who didn’t receive their booklet and 
you still want one, please contact us — it might just be sitting 
here! If you don’t want it now, we may even be able to 
arrange a refund of part of what you paid. 

We also have a few letters asking for more details 
about WWOOF but that don’t include an address of where 
tosenda brochure! We try to answer all mail that we receive, 
so if you have written to us in the past and didn’t get a 
response, please give us the benefit of the doubt and contact 
us ag 


e You can join WWOOF by sending $10 ($25 for a couple 
travelling together) to WWOOF, Buchan, Victoria, 3885. 
We will send your booklet by return mail. Hosts need to pay 
$20 for a full year’s listing. 
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Jillaroo Farm Hints 


Edited by Jill Redwood 


Jillaroo Farm Hints presents bush skills and farm tips each 
issue. All readers are welcome to contribute. If you have any 
hints up your sleeve that you inherited from Granny or 
developed yourself, send them to Jill Redwood, Editor, Jillaroo 
Farm Hints, RSD Goonegerah, Victoria, 3888. 


throw in the bin. Sump oil, orange bags, broken 

hacksaw blades, tin cans and even orange peel! I find 
it hard tossing anything out without first trying to fathom a 
use for it. Not only do we save money and do away with the 
need to consume manufactured products but we give our 
precious resources another chance to have a useful life. 


S O MANY improvisations rely on stuff we’d normally 


Remote fruit catcher 
To get those perfect examples of fruit too high to 
reach, the tree can be convinced to 
ee eee its bounty with the help ofa 
és) little fruit catcher. Find a straight, 
lightweight stick about five feet (me- 
tre and a half) long. Then rustle up a 
tin can or similar container that is long 
and narrow. Large dog food cans or fruit 
juice tins do a good job. Flatten the end of 
the stick so the can sits securely against it and 
then wire or string it on tightly. The container 
should be narrow enough to fit between the 
branches but deep enough to hold a few fruits 
before being emptied. Once the tin is in place 
under the fruit, give ita short jab and the tree should 

give up its hold. 


Broken blade to feeler gauge 

A broken hacksaw blade can stand in for a feeler 
gauge atapinch. They measure 0.025 inch, which is suitable 
for setting many spark plug gaps and distributor points. 
Hacksaw blades are also useful on short-haired 
animals to remove moulting hair. 


Corked screw 
Keep acork screwed onto the end of auger 
bits to protect the worm. 


Orange bag tree guard p 4 
Plastic orange bags make effective rabbit- 

proof tree guards, and can also be put to use in the kitchen as 

a scourer. Scrunch one inside the other and sew into a neat 

hand-sized pad. 
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Rust protection 

Rust sensitive tools 
like files, chisels, and drill LZ i 
bits, can be stored wrapped in an oily cloth. Used sump oil 
is as good as any. Remember though, that the cutting edge 
of a tool works much better dry, than with an oily film — so 
clean off the oil before use. 


Copper stand from a ‘44’ 

To make a stand Py 
suitable for holding an old 3™ ke 
copper, cut a 44-gallon 
drum down to two thirds of 
its height. Leaving a one inch 
lip around the top, cut out a 
circle (a cold chisel and heavy 
hammer are useful for this job). 
The copper should sit in 
neatly. Make a little fire 
hole in the bottom aboutten -24 
inches by ten inches and then =~ ~ 
cut a smoke hole out at the top on ‘ 
the opposite side (about four inches 2577- 
by four inches). Youcan fit a flue pipe to this. The fire burns 
better if it’s on a grate that lets air underneath — otherwise 
turn the wood feeding hole to the windward side. This is 
handy for heating up bulk water, cooking large amounts of 
meat for the dogs or boiling up a witch’s brew! 


Fixing new handles 
If you need to fix anew handle into a shovel, paint the 
tapered end with sump’oil. This allows the handle to be 


coaxed in farther thanifitwas = 
dry wood against dry, 2 
rough metal. Drill 


through the pin holes 
and hammer ina suit- ™ 
ably-sized nail (at 
least a three-inch). Clip or 
hacksaw the end off and burr it 
over against an anvil or similar 
metal surface. It'll be as good as a bought one! 


Creosote-free flue cover 

A Chinaman’s hat over a flue pipe is 
good at keeping out rain, but it also 
allows creosote to build up under- 
neath. This falls onto the roof 
and ends up washing into the 
drinking water tank. One way 
to solve the problem is to so 
the hat off (it has other uses so 
don’t throw it away) and attach 
a larger diameter pipe over the © 
other as a sleeve. Leave about 
18 inches or more sticking over 
the top and fix it with strips of 
galvanised tin and pop rivets. water I 
As rain rarely falls straight only wa 
down, it should just fall into the 
larger pipe and then run down the inside to drip onto the roof. 


Tim Anderson is a blacksmith and functional metal artist who lives 
with his family in the Daylesford region of central Victoria. Tim runs 
workshops for people interested in learning the basics of 
blacksmithing, either for artistic pursuits, or for owner building. 
“The blacksmith workshop for owner builders covers setting 
up a cheap improvised smithy, and the theory and practice of general 
forging. Then we focus on owner builder jobs, such as how to make 
(and making if time permits) decorative hinges, latches, spikes, 
brackets, candelabra, kitchen rails, hooks, and pokers etc,” says Tim. 


And from our readers... 


Gumboot 
clogs 

Gumboots 
seem to crack up 
under pressure 
(age) generally 
around the ankle 
and heel area, which obviously leads to annoying leaks and 
retirement of said gumboots. Well the old boot can be 
returned to the work force by cutting off the leg section at the 
crack, to leave aclog. Such clogs are perfect for the quick 
run out the back in the wet, or for a stroll where boots aren’t 
required — the list goes on. As clogs, the size is almost 
universal, so just leave a pair or two at the back door for 
others or guests to use. 


The Mckays, Nimbin, NSW. 
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All Tim’s workshops are intensive and hands-on, and no 
experience is necessary. All participants make and take home a 
number of pieces. Tim will be holding weekend workshops in July, 
August and September in Hepburn Springs. The costis $225 or $185 
concession and for bookings phone Tim Anderson on (053) 48 1141, 
or Simon Thornton on (053) 486670. 

Tim also runs one day workshops each month at the Mel- 
bourne Meat Market Craft Centre (phone Joan Priest on 03 329 9966 
for details). 
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In my tropical garden 


Organic 
gardening 
in 


by Liz Sinnamon 
Kenilworth, Queensland. 


INTER in the tropical garden! Wonder- 
ful. Beautiful sunny days, lower tem- 
peratures, and more time to really enjoy |’ 


gardening. Grass growth has slowed down at last, 
giving time off from the monotonous chores of mow- 
ing and trimming to concentrate on pampering the vegetable 
garden and giving some special care to the fruit trees and 
roses. 
I just love pruning — although I can get a bit carried 
away and end up with a very stunted tree! 


Propogating 

In autumn I began to establish a permaculture food 
forest. (PII cover this in a later edition of EG.) The project 
requires planting a large number of trees for a shade canopy 
and, because trees can be quite expensive, I am having a go 
at propagating a few of the different species which are 
already growing on the property. I’ve never had great 
success at this, however mulberries and figs are one of the 
easiest trees to propagate. 

I have taken cuttings about 45 cm long from the 
established trees and placed them into pots containing one 
quarter compost, one half coarse sand and one quarter 
garden soil. If kept moist, the cuttings should have devel- 
oped a good root system by mid spring, and can then be 
planted into the garden. 

Smaller shrubs, such as pigeon peas and tree lucerne, 
are quite easy to grow from seed. I just place two or three 
seeds in each pot and pinch out the weaker seedlings when 
five cm tall, allowing only one to grow on. 

The first strawberries of the season are now finding 
their way to the breakfast table — delicious. To combat any 
fungus diseases, I spray at least once a week with seaweed 
fertiliser. Seaweed also enhances fruit set, and keeps the 
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plants really healthy. I allowed some carrots to go to seed 
during autumn. After shaking them from the flower heads 
. over a sheet of newspaper, I’ve placed the seeds on trays in 
a warm spot to dry. I stir them every day or two, and they 
should be ready to store in airtight jars in about ten days. 


Essential nutrients 

During summer and autumn, south east Queensland 
received over 36 inches (914 mm) of rain. Many areas in the 
sub tropics and tropics received similar and even heavier 
falls. Excessive rain can leach the soil of many essential 
nutrients which should be replaced to keep the soil fertile and 
productive. 

I have been using a blend of granite dust, basalt, 
dolomite, bentonite and rock phosphate. This is an excellent 
mix, and is applied to the soil in the same way as lime. A 
friend of mine has been using this in his permaculture garden 
for some time and is very pleased with the results. Plants are 
healthier, more robust and fruit and vegetable production 
has increased. 

I applied it to my pasture in spring last year, and I 
have noticed that, after slashing the paddock in autumn, 
winter growth is more sustained and lush. 


Nut grass 

In autumn, I started preparing the garden to plant 
winter crops. During the summer months, large areas of the 
vegie garden had become infested with nut grass — a terrible 
problem. This grass produces small nuts that can grow into 


the soil to a depth of up to two metres, making it practically 
impossible to eradicate. (Not even repeated applications of 
herbicides will destroy it!) 

Nut grass was not growing here a few years ago, so 
it must have been brought in with cow manure obtained from 
a neighbouring property. (When I was establishing my 
original vegetable garden, the offer of unlimited, free cow 
manure seemed too good to refuse.) It started in small 
patches but slowly the nut grass has spread out over the 
garden. 

I have tried organic methods of control without any 
success at all, so I decided the only solution was to move the 
vegetable patch to a nut-grass-free area. 

After setting out borders of secondhand hardwood 
weatherboards, I put together a no-dig garden using newspa- 
pers, mineral fertiliser, cow manure (from my own cow), 
chicken manure and straw. 

The no-dig method is certainly an improvement on 
the old method — clearing the grass, followed by heavy 
digging, forking and raking in preparation for planting. 

I sowed seeds of peas, beans, beetroot and lettuce, 
and seedlings of broccoli, sugarloaf cabbage, silver beet, and 
spring onions. These are now starting to produce and I’m 
thoroughly enjoying the taste of fresh winter vegetables. 


Why no broad beans? 

Gardeners in the tropics often wonder why broad 
beans can’t be grown successfully during the winter months. 
The delicious beans usually grow and flower without any 
problem, but when it comes to fruit set there’s nothing at 
all, or at most a handful of pods! These plants require a 
constant daytime temperature of below 20° C and a small 
fluctuation in day and night temperatures. In many areas 
of tropical Australia, the day and night winter temperatures 
can vary by up to 15° C making broad beans virtually 
impossible to grow! 

Winter is a good time to plant a few cooler weather 
herbs. Coriander, chives, chervil and parsley planted now 
will produce well until October/November. 

I no longer have to plant tomatoes, they just self- 
seed in spots in the garden every year and produce lots of 
yummy fruit. I never put spent tomato plants on the 
compost heap because this can result in tomato seedlings 
popping up in ‘weed’ proportions everywhere that com- 
post is applied. 

Winter is a good time to prepare areas for summer 
zucchini and squash. 

I always grow these vegetables separately because 
they can spread quite rapidly over asmall vegetable garden 
and smother other crops. I sowed oat seed in the selected 
area, and will dig the crop into the soil when it’s about ten 
cm high. Then I'll add lime, a little chicken manure and 
compost, and plant the seeds in spring. 

In the next few days I must get around to cutting 
down the asparagus. You should do this during the dor- 


Does paint make you feel nauseated? 


mant season, and place a heavy mulch of compost, well- 
rotted animal manure, and straw over the bed. In October, 
Ican cut the spears for about 12 weeks before allowing it to 
produce foliage. 

The trouble with my asparagus is that not much gets 
to the table. It seems to be the ‘pick and eat while you work’ 
area of the garden. Raw asparagus is delicious, with a taste 
similar to fresh peas. It is also rich in essential vitamins and 
minerals. 


Cool bananas 

One of my favourite plants in the garden is the 
banana. The heavy rain during summer and autumn has 
produced two clumps of huge trees with lovely large leaves 
and bunches of ripening fruit. 

Bananas with their moisture-filled ‘trunks’ cool and 
humidify the air, and if planted in wet areas will soak up any 
excess water. Mine are creating a wonderful green wind- 
break and also they screen the house from the road at the 
front of the property. 

It’s a good idea to plant at least three different 
varieties of banana in the garden. I grow ladyfingers, a 
cooking banana and a lovely dwarf plant, which only grows 
to about two to three metres. 

Have a great winter in the garden. 


Paint Your Home 


“Healthy!” 


Ill? Doesit trigger 


allergies? If it does, it’s because normal paints are made with 
chemicals not tested on people. 

However! BIO paints, varnishes, |) 9% ‘ia 

lacquers, polishes and waxes are į 
all made with healthy, non-toxic 
natural and organic ingredients. 


There are no poisonous fumes— 
just a delightfully fresh lemon 
fragrance. 


So, try our natural paints. 
To find out more, or to buy, 
write to, or phone us: 


BIO Products Australia Pty. Ltd. 
25 Aldgate Terrace, Bridgewater S.A. 5155 


008 809 448 
Fax: (08) 339 5799 
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Earth Garden’s regular excursion through 
the culinary delights you can conjure from 
your own garden, with chef, Gary Thomas, 


as your guide. 


Boiled, Mashed, Steamed and Fried. Of course, as a 
kid I liked the chips best, followed by old potatoes 
made crunchy in the roasting pan. 

Half of my father’s vegetable patch was given over to 
spuds every season and the period each year when we had to 
buy a sack from the local farmer was a time of great shame 
to my parents. 

We ate potatoes every day, twice on weekends, so 
iť’ Il be no surprise when I admit I had ten potato-free years 
after I left the family nest. Rice and pasta became my staples 
and even the enjoyment of pommes noisettes in French 
restaurants couldn’t turn me from my enjoyment of 
multicultural cuisine. 

And then, well no great revelation, just a slow return 
to the fold I suppose — and a realisation that the potato is 
useful beyond measure in everyday cooking. 


I GREW up on potatoes. Kennebec, Pontiac, Roast, 


With a twist of lemon... 

Lemon grass and chilli actually. Heat three table- 
spoons of oil in a large frying pan. Add a pinch of salt then 
one large onion, cut in half and sliced thickly. Put in four 
good cloves of finely sliced garlic. Fry gently until the onion 
is soft. 

Add 50 g of minced fresh lemon grass and two 
teaspoons of fresh red chillies. Mincing the lemon grass can 
bea lot of fun if you’ re feeling a little cross about something 
— give it a good bash with a hammer, chop it up a bit, bash 
itsome more and whiz itin an electric blender. Adda quarter 
of acup of water to help the fibres break up. Don’t fret about 
it, whatever result you get will be fine. Fry the lemon grass 
and chilli for a couple of minutes so that the fragrance fills 
your kitchen. 

Add four tablespoons of fish sauce and two table- 
spoons of golden syrup. Mix well. Add a cup of water and 
simmer for 45 minutes, stirring occasionally. Add more 
water if necessary. 


Fish sauce 
That which our Asian neighbours call fish sauce is 
generally a mixture of anchovies mashed in water to make a 
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VOW spade to blade 


Gary Thomas’ Garden Recipes _ 


syrup. If I’m 
making this 
sauce for ve- 
gans, I substi- 
tute a good and 
salty soy sauce 
instead. 


Meanwhile ... 

While the sauce is simmering, steam a kilogram of 
potatoes in their skins. Small potatoes are best, and the 
potato knownas the Mouse of Kipfler is the best ofall. When 
both components are ready, combine for a few minutes (you 
can chop the potato into inch pieces if you like) and serve in 
big bowls. Seems like a lot of effort for a bowl of Vietnamese 
chowder? Okay, lets get smart. 

Make four times the quantity of sauce and refrigerate 
the unused portion for another day. (This ‘day’ may well 
follow the meal when you cooked twice as many potatoes as 
youneeded.) Heat the leftover potatoes in the reserved sauce 
and you’re eating ‘eight hours by air’ in eight minutes. 


Bonus! Bonus! Bonus! 

Double, or even triple, the amount of lemon grass in 
the recipe. Stick the brew into a sterilised jar and cover with 
a good inch of olive or peanut oil. Leave in a cool dark place 
for two weeks so the flavours homogenise and you’ ve got a 
very tasty and unusual accompaniment for your next curry. 

Which reminds me — if your curry is too salty put a 
few raw potatoes in while it simmers. They'll sop up the 
excess salt alright, just don’t forget to discard them before 
serving. 

Nowadays, I nearly always have cold, cooked pota- 
toes in the fridge. I use them for a quick potato salad, or to 
pad out a meal, or use them mashed to thicken stews and 
curries and as a stuffing in combination with other flavours. 


A winter salad 

Open your fridge door. See that bow] of cold, cooked 
root vegetables with their skins on? Potato, sweet potato, 
turnip, swede, carrot and the others. Slice into rounds up to 


a centimetre thick and pan-fry. Toss in a bowl with plenty 
of lettuce and salad dressing. 

Arrange artfully on a plate and even the most in- 
transigent four year old will ask for more. (I can prove it. My 
son requested this for his birthday dinner). We usually cook 
thin slices of tempeh as well and treat them in the same 
manner — added protein, added taste. 

We're quite lucky in Daylesford to have one of the 
finest manufacturers of tempeh in Australia right at hand. I 
use nectar tempeh all the time. 


Sayjor (Pronounced sigh-your) 

This cabbage-based wet dish is ideal for cold winter 
nights. But first a word on cabbage. Or perhaps a plea. 

Cabbage is no longer in favour apparently. A recent 
vegie growers’ opinion poll listed cabbage in the bottom 
three vegetables purchased at markets. This could be because 
we still all grow it at home (it’s so easy, if you can avoid 
cabbage moth) or is it because we have horrible memories of 
boiled cabbage foisted upon us as children? Regardless, this 
dish will whet your appetite for more cabbage, so tell your 
friends and let’s get it off the endangered vegetables register. 

Sayjor is simple. Take half a savoy cabbage or 
equivalent (use red if you like but I make no promises about 
the final colour). Slice finely and braise in a big pot with a 
few onions until translucent, but still a/ dente. 

Add between two teaspoons and four tablespoons of 
turmeric powder and mix thoroughly. Add 50 g or 500 g of 
peanut butter and 200 ml or a litre of coconut milk. Season 
lightly. Give the pot a really good stir and simmer for 15 
minutes or so. Eat with lots of rice for a major protein hit. 

Not exactly exact, these measurements, I know. A 
little vague even. Well, that’s because it really doesn’t 
matter. The peanut butter, the turmeric and the coconut milk 
provide the flavouring. 

Use them in whatever proportions you prefer on the 
day. White sayjor, brown sayjor, yellow sayjor. All good 
with rice. All good with a clump of mixed sprouts on top. 


Ice-cream from stored eggs 

Instructions in EG 87 left us with ten egg yolks ina 
jar, ready for making ice-cream. My favourite ice-cream 
recipe doesn’t require churning or extra aerating as it freezes. 
So if, like me, you don’t own an ice-cream machine try this 
recipe. 

Beat the ten egg yolks and a cup of castor sugar for a 
few minutcs; until the mixture is light, fluffy and quite pale 
to the eye. Whip a litre of cream. Combine cream and egg 
mixture. Bingo! Real ice-cream. 

Into this mix add 100 to 200 mi of flavouring — 
berries, nuts, fruit, chocolate, booze, anything. The two 
points to consider are that heavy ingredients may sink to the 
bottom, and ingredients with a high liquid content will create 
ice particles as they freeze. A way around this problem is to 
purée, say, quinces, and simmer the liquid from them to 


reduce and concentrate the flavour. Cool, then combine. 
Alternatively, it’s a good time to use nut flavourings. 


Praline 

Praline ice-cream sounds fancy but it’s dead easy. 
Using the basic sugar-syrup ratio (one cup of sugar to half a 
cup of water), add a pinch of cream of tartar and boil in a 
clean pan until golden brown. Quickly spread the toffee in 
a thin dish covered in crushed walnuts (or almonds, or 
brazils, or pecans or... ). 

When the praline is hard, break it up with a hammer, 
a mincer or an electric whizzer. 

Fold sufficient through your ice-cream to flavour it 
and pop the rest of the praline into the fridge, where it will 
keep for months if necessary. 

Give the ice-cream a good six hours to freeze and 
remember, this isn’t full of air like commercial ice-cream, a 
little bit goes a long way, and tastes better too. 

Cheers for now. 


The Earth Garden team can vouch for Gary’s expertise 
in the kitchen, but if you wish to sample his cooking 
personally, drop into the Cosy Corner Café next time 


your passing through Hepburn Springs in Victoria. We 
might even see you there. 


Burnley Field Days ’94 


THE forum on productive gardening for 
backyards and small holdings. 
Saturday and Sunday, 2 & 3 July, 1994 
Expert talks 
Fruit Tree pruning demonstrations 
Permaculture, Organic and Biodynamic experts 
Composting and vermiculture 
Alternative energy Crafts 
Free entertainment especially for younger visitors 


Exhibitor enquiries phone Kate Kennedy on 03 532 8611 


9.00 am to 5.00 pm daily 
Adults $7, Concession $4, Families $15. 
VCAH Burnley, Swan Street or Yarra Boulevard, Richmond 
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Slisstag oat ia a 


For Jenny Ledgar, there is no way of overstating the pleasure of a long, 
relaxing soak in a steaming hot bath. She believes that the bathing ritual 
should include incense and candlelight, some fragrant oils and, 
if possible, a beautiful piece of music — it’s her passport to bliss. But to 
experience all this pleasure you need a bathroom. Jenny didn’t have 
one, so she built her own. 


by Jenny Ledgar 
Repton, New South Wales. 


room was a canvas bag hanging from a wattle, with a 
crude shadecloth windbreak sagging around it. My 
‘townie’ friends usually expected me to pop in for a cuppa 
and a chat — and a quick soak. I harboured dreams of my 
own bathroom one day reaching the top of the priority list. 
Turning 40 is said to precipitate a mid-life crisis in 
many — for me it brought on a ‘now or never’ desire to get 
the much longed for bathroom. What stood in my way was 
a lack of funds, minimal building experience, and plumbing 
skills that were limited to putting in a polypipe joiner where 
Pd once accidentally severed my water line. 


I N THE early years of establishing a home, my bath- 


The vision 

It was my brother 
who planted the seed for 
the final bathroom plan. 
He told me that the latest, $ 
quick-and-easy shelter am 
he’d seen consisted of 
polypipe bent over and 
wired to star pickets. This 
madea frame foratarpto | 
be tied over. 

The idea had great 
appeal to one who had 
tired of the novelty of 
collecting bush poles. I 
pictured a small tunnel- 
shaped structure, clad in 
something like recycled 
plywood, with a clear 
plastic strip along the 
middle of the roof. Some 
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The ‘vision’, with the old sail forming the door and front wall. 


sections would be shadecloth for ventilation, it’d have a 
gravel floor and lots of fantastic lush green plants. 

After a visit to the local building supplies, I had a list 
of prices for star pickets, plastic roofing and other bits and 
pieces. The cost of the polypipe joiners and T-pieces, and the 
shower would be my biggest expense. 

Clearing the bathroom site and digging the drains 
was the hardest part of the work and was done in spasmodic 
bursts of energy over a few weeks. It took a month or so to 
collect the polypipe, cladding and roofing. 

While I fantasised about inheriting a small nest egg 
from an unknown rich uncle and spending it all at the 
plumbing supply shop, I painted the outside of the cladding 
and varnished the inside. 

I bought taps and the odd polypipe fitting (and once 
a good length of agricul- 
tural drainage pipe), at 
the local markets and 
secondhand shops. 

Eventually, I 
decided that I had col- 
lected enough bathroom 
‘things’ to start work. So 
when a visitor came to 
stay and expected to be 
asked to help with some 
sort of job, my neighbour 
Andy, Hans the visitor 
and I got to work. 


Basic structure 
We erected the 
™ basic structure with basic 
.B toolsand lots of goodwill. 
The star pickets were cut 
into shorter lengths and 
hammered into the 


eke 


COLD iN 


brand new shower fittings. 
While Andy and Hans chatted 
about sailing and about how 
much money I’d spent when a 
fire underan outside tub would 
have done, I become more 
adept at using Stillsons and 
dreamed of soaking in laven- 
der-scented water while the 
full moon shone through my 


SEopcocle. bo isolate. bathroom roof. 

dear bathroom for work. ' Whenall the pipes were 

plash A Or incase ..~~-.- . i 
of fire in and the taps were standing 
proudly ready for action, we 
made arock border around the 
floor and filled it with about 
. six inches of sandy red gravel. 
hak api died The effect wasn’t beautiful, 
onto tomate stakes + to orchacd i] to garden as I had imagined, so I spent 
sigh toute, Rte e ewe slates gravlarea: — ff another $20 at the landscape 


ground and the polypipe with reinforcing inserts was bent 
over and wired onto the pickets. Good old tomato stakes 
connected the polypipe arches and the cladding was clouted 
onto the stakes. The plastic sheeting was stapled over the 
top. A strip of plywood over the join stops the roof from 
lifting in a strong wind. 

The polypipe arches for the shower area were nar- 
rower and higher. All joins between polypipe and tomato 
stakes were done by drilling through the polypipe and then 
feeding through a bent double length of wire which was 
twitched and tightened. (Andy compared the light and airy 
construction of my bathroom so far to the upside down hull 
of a wooden boat.) 

We laid out the drainage pipes and lines for hot and 
cold water in the ground, now cleared of all vegetation and 
shallow topsoil. The ‘hot’ was three-quarter-inch polypipe, 
with one-inch for cold and two-inch for drainage. Andy had 
just sold his much loved, old wooden boat and so lent me the 
money I needed for the plumbing supplies. It felt like 
Christmas when I came home with the huge box of expen- 
sive pieces of plastic and rolls of plumber’s tape and the 


T-JOInE For easy pening3 


suppliers and bought some 
decorative gravel and enough 
pavers to make a ‘stepping 
stone’ type pathway from the 
door to the shower — so that 
warm, soft feet wouldn’t suf- 
fer on the pebble floor. The 
bathtub was given to us — it 
had a hole in the bottom and 
had once watered horses. We 
lugged it up a steep hill and 
took it home to bog up with 
the magic metal filler we had 
used on the car. Star pickets 
rammed into the ground and braced with wood at each end 
supported the bath. There was still room for laundry troughs 
with a wringer and a marble-topped table for the pot plants. 


Water supply 

Water comes from a storage tank of dam water on 
higher ground than the bathroom and I needed to add a 
reduction valve to lower the head of the water to 15 feet — 
the height of the steam release outlet from my hot water tank. 

A slow combustion stove in my kitchen heats the 
water to a magnificent temperature and it remains hot for 
many hours after the fire dies. I put in a stopcock where the 
dam water pipe entered the bathroom, so that I could isolate 
the bathroom and hot water system if I needed to do any 
further work. The main water system from the storage tank 
feeds four other households and we keep all the pipes buried, 
using only metal stands, so that in a fire the water system is 
protected. My bathroom with its exposed polypipes was a 
weak point in the system — the stopcock would solve this 
potential problem too. 

The drainage from the bath and troughs feeds off in 
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two directions — to the gar- ” 
den and to my favourite fruit 
tree. Idecided toclearly mark 
the spot of the division in the 
pipe with a slate tile in the 
ground so that, in the event 
ofany blockages, Icould find 
the join easily. 

The shower drains 
into a deeper bed of gravel 
which leads into gravel drains 
that feed native ginger and 
ferns around the bathroom. 


Bamboo bracing 

The building was a 
little wobbly at first and we 
decided to brace it using 
bamboo. I swaddled the ends 
of the bamboo that were to 
go into the ground with ‘Flash 
tac’ and painted them with 
the varnish that I’d used on 
the inside walls. The bracing 
was most successful. 

Covering the entrance 
of the little tunnelled build- 
ing and solving the door. 
problem took some thinking 
about. I didn’t want any- 
thing too solid but I wanted 
more than plastic. The wall 
needed to be wind and show- 
erproof. Then I remembered 
a torn sail from one of Andy’s many boats and, when I cut 
and lashed it in place, it proved most suitable. 


The shower 
The shower part is reinforced plastic to head height 
with shadecloth for the top section. The shadecloth provides 


Build Your Own Compost Tumbler! 


Save $100's and build your own compost tumbler using 
a 205litre (44gal) drum and our DRUM CONVERSION 
KIT. Use a new p- or ma an old drum. 


e No Welding Drum 
Required pe), Conversion 
e Easy To Kit $32 
Assemble Packing and 
e Compost af Sipe ie Freight $7.50 
in 14 - 30 Days = iE (Australia Wide) 


SEND SSAE FOR FREE COMPOSTING INFORMATION - 
P.O. BOX 314 PASCOE VALE SOUTH 3044 
PROFTECH - 37 DEVON AVENUE, COBURG 3058. 
PHONE (03) 386 4068 
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The plants thrive in Jenny's bathioon, as much as sens: 
who loves to bliss out in the bath under the stars. 


ventilation, but what about 
the cold south-westerly 
winds that blow in winter? I 
decided to add a hood over 
the shadecloth section and 
made one from a polypipe 
frame, chicken wire and 
shadecloth — but the chill 
factor that I had anticipated 
hasn’t really happened (or 
maybe I am floating in some 
sort of heat induced trance 
and oblivious to it). Any- 
way, the ‘hood’ was never 
finished. I may yet replace 
the shadecloth with some 
more sailcloth, which has al- 
ready proved its worth as a 
windbreak. 

The bathroom has been 
in constant use for nearly 
three years now. The plants 
in there obviously love the 
atmosphere and the green- 
© house effect is welcomed by 
the rainforest trees which 
come in as tiny sprouts in 
little pots and delight in 
shooting their new growth 
of glossy green leaves higher 
and higher. 

The bathroom has ex- 
ceeded my expectations. In- 
side awaits a little bit of 
paradise. I’ve stretched out and soaked in lavender-scented 
water, candles flickering among the greenery. I’ve watched 
the full moon and the stars through my roof. On cold rainy 
nights, I’ve emerged pink and steamy, bereft of care and 
steeped in contentment making it simple to assure myself 
that all the drain digging and penny pinching was worth it. 
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Bring the worms indoors 


Making compost indoors (kitchen, laundry, garage, sunroom, verandah or school 
classroom) may sound a bit unusual, but it’s a practical way to recycle small 
quantities of kitchen peelings and scraps. 


by David Stephen 


Taroona, Tasmania. 


MINI worm farm can be set up in polystyrene fruit 

boxes that measure just 450 by 320 by 300 mm 

deep. They are usually available from large food 
markets. Use more than one to make a worm tenement and 
save floor space. Other containers such as plastic rubbish 
bins, toy boxes and banana crates lined with plastic and/or 
cardboard can make successful indoor worm farms too. 

You'll need 500 to 1,000 mature worms from your 
nearest supplier or nursery, or collect as many as possible 
from cow droppings or from a domestic compost heap. 

Red or tiger worms are ideal. Large native or bush 
worms or pasture species are not suitable. You can start with 
as few as 40 or 50, but they will take some months to breed 
up to the numbers required to deal with your daily waste 
(each worm should eat its own weight in food per day). 

Place about ten pages of wet newspaper on the floor 
of each box, then half fill with suitable bedding — half 
ripened compost, old pulverised manure, old sawdust, rot- 
ting grass clippings, hay or straw, commercial compost, or 
acombination. A dusting of soil over the bedding is optional 
— there are breeders who think that grit is essential to some 
species. 

Keep the box in just a warm environment for opti- 
mum activity. Too much heat can activate the chemicals in 
the foam which may force worms to escape. 

Add a porridge bowl of chopped vegetable or fruit 
peelings and bury them in the bedding. 

Make a depression in one corner for the worms and 
then cover them with a double handful of soil or ripe 
compost. Cover the box with cardboard or dark fabric and 
keep it dark inside. 

Allow three weeks for peelings to soften with decay 
(necessary for a worm’s digestion). Dust with a tablespoon- 
ful of lime or wood ash from time to time to speed up decay 
and keep it smelling sweet. 

To feed the beds, add about a handful or two of scraps 
daily. Either bury them or cover with more moist bedding 
material. Failure to bury sloppy or cooked food wastes may 
result in unpleasant odours. 

Pollard, crushed grain or other high protein food 
added weekly will ensure the worms’ protein needs are met 
for breeding purposes. Avoid too much onion or citrus 
residue — they hate strong tastes such as these. 


Add water 
sparingly (via tea 
leaves and coffee 
grounds). Only soak 
them if there are drain- 
age holes in the base 
and a tray beneath. 


Harvesting the 
castings 

You should be 
able to harvest castings 
after about six to 12 
months of constant 
feeding and breeding. 
Tip out the contents of 
the box and break up 
the lumps. Respond- 
ing to light, the worms 
will move to the bottom of the pile in a couple of hours. 
Remove all the bottom layers where the worms are and 
replace them in some of their castings to repeat the process. 


Troubleshooting 
Foul odours. Putrefaction can result in foul odours and 
acidity because of trapped moisture that replaces the air in 
the necessary pore spaces. Worms should be given enough 
time to burrow through and break up layers of food waste. 
Sufficient lime will counteract smells to some extent. 
Adding dry wood ash or Limil over the exposed 
worms can kill them. Wait for worms to gravitate under light 
before liming. 
Dry conditions will force the worms to leave the box if they 
can. 
Increase humidity by spraying water on the ingredients. 
Unhealthy worms will display streaks of white and yellow 
along their bodies instead of a nice even pink colour. Too 
much ammonia from fresh manure or over-acid conditions 
will do this. 
Tostop insects colonising and breeding on the surface layer, 
cuta piece of old carpet, underlay, bagging or suitable fabric 
to fit over the bedding. 


*For further information about these worm boxes contact 
David Stephen on (002) 278 390. 
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Install your own power grid 


A 100V DC network for transporting and sharing power 


A voltage converter designed by the Rainbow Power Company allows power from 
one or various renewable sources to be supplied to a number of houses, perhaps 
kilometres apart, via a ‘microgrid’. 


by Peter Pedals 
Nimbin, New South Wales. 


ES Scholz* runs a small, evironmentally friendly 

holiday resort called ‘Harbour Point’ on 64 acres of 

beachfront at Venus Bay, 700 km west (by road!) 
of Adelaide. Using a voltage converter and a microgrid 
concept developed by the Rainbow Power Company, Des 
can power all four of the holiday cabins — one is a larger 
house with the usual appliances like stereo, TV, video, 
washing machine and deep freeze — from six tracking solar 
panels 300 metres away. The panels are wired in series and 
backed up by a wind generator. The power travels the 300 
metres with negligible voltage drop (0.3 volt). 

The whole system was installed by Des. He had 
always wanted to run the resort using renewable energy. and 
it was the cost savings that convinced him that it was 
definitely the way to go. “I didn’t want to go on mains power 
and this system is so cheap. It works very nicely and now we 
have no power problems at all,” says Des. 


Edison's dream 

The concept is not new. A hundred years ago, Edison 
wanted houses within several kilometres of each other to 
have their own power autonomy and still share 
surplus power or energy sources with other 
houses. This century-old idea has now materi- 
alised thanks to a new transistor (the power 
mosfet) and a new magnet which does not con- 
duct electricity (ferrite). 

Rainbow's system is based on a 100V DC 
power distribution system with individual 12V or 
24V battery banks at house sites. Voltage converters act as 
two way interfaces between the battery banks and the 100V 
distribution line. You can have single panels to charge 
individual 12V batteries or arrays of multiples of six panels 
which can be shared via the 100V distribution line along 
with other energy sources, such as hydro, a wind turbine or 
a back-up generator. So, there can be more effective capital 
outlay through shared resources, greater overall efficiency 
by better use of available power and greater freedom in siting 
solar panels (for example, if houses are in shaded areas). 


Disadvantages of AC distribution 
The mains power in eastern Australia is a large AC 
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(Tesla) grid. It is sized to supply peak loads to remote areas 
with five percent voltage tolerance. This means it uses very 
thick cable, very high voltage, and lots of capital outlay. The 
size of the grid makes it fairly stable but to feed power into 
it requires generators synchronised to the 50 Hz frequency, 
shutdown signalling, and, as in any AC system, voltage 
fluctuations and shunting are a risk. 


Applications 

In a typical multiple occupancy (MO), hamlet de- 
velopment or village there could be a number of houses in 
rural settings. Also, there’d probably be consensus among 
the residents not to connect to the national power grid — it 
may be too costly, not available or just not desired for 
environmental reasons. 

On any parcel of land with a number of dwellings 
requiring power, you’re likely to find one or a combination 
of the following. 

+ Potential for wind generated power or hydro electricity, but 
only one ideal site for the turbine. 

e Limited sites with a good aspect for solar electricity. 

e Residents might wish to have a generator or steam engine 
as back-up during bad weather. A generator at each house 
would create a lot of noise and fumes. One generator serving 
the whole community could be remote from houses 
and would be more economical and easier to 
maintain than lots of generators. 

e There may be an existing house on the 
land that is connected to mains power. 
People in the other houses might wish to 
use the power but then face the problem and 
inconvenience of carting their batteries for charging. 

* To avoid conflicts, each household wants its own power 
system but wants to share the power resources. 

With a microgrid set-up (essentially, an extra low 
voltage, DC network of conductors for distribution and 
sharing of electric power) each house may have its own 
battery bank and solar panels. Each house can have equal 
access to shared power facilities via the 100V DC microgrid 
power line, which can be overhead or buried. If a house with 
its own solar panels or other charging sources has a fully 
charged battery bank, the surplus power may be distributed 
to the other houses. It is possible to have a limited supply of 
power, enough to run a couple of lights and a 12V compres- 
sor motor type fridge (for a community store, for example) 
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A microgrid 
set-up. 


without requiring a battery bank. Because the system works 
within the legal constraints of extra low voltage DC, the 
cable insulation and protection standards can be relaxed 
considerably (for example, they don’t need be buried). This 
helps to reduce costs and the environmental impact of the 
transmission cables. Power can be generated and used in any 
combination and be fed in or taken out at any point along the 
100V DC grid line. 

The grid is designed to transport average rather than 
peak power. It has quite relaxed voltage constraints and 
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SPARE PARTS AVAILABLE. 
- Aga wood conversion kits - 
Other brands also available. Prices from $600 to $1,800. 
Spare parts for all makes of stoves. Check out our flue kit 
prices. TRADE-INS WELCOME. Freight to and from 
anywhere in Australia. Contact: SCANDIA, 

1 Melbourne Crescent, Seymour, 3660. Ph: (057) 922 338. 


remains functional for levels between 70 and 130 volts. The 
size of the conductor is a compromise between power 
wasted and capital invested. Peak power is supplied by local 
batteries. If the grid is run from renewable power sources it 
can even go down completely some of the time and leave 
local batteries to supply the loads. 

The Rainbow Power Company decided that 100V 
DC is the best standard, after their experience of running 
grids on 32V AC, 60V DC, 100V DC, and 240V AC, and for 
the following reasons. 
e It suits transistors well. 
¢ The voltage is high enough to allow reasonably thin 
conductors. 
* It still falls under the extra low voltage wiring code. 
e It is far easier to feed DC power into the grid without 
worrying about phase or stability. 


Energy sources 

You can power a 100V microgrid using solar panels 
in series, a 110V generator, a 110V version of RPC’s Micro 
Hydro, a 110V wind turbine, a rectifier from a larger 
‘minigrid’, a mains grid, or any combination of these. Some 
of these generators may need a linear shunt regulator to 
clamp the voltage at 140 should production exceed demand. 
This could be a load such as a hot water heater. The 
geographical layout of the power sources and loads is 
flexible to suit the site for up to about two kilometres. 

The loads and sources can be anywhere as long as the 
conductor cross-section is appropriate for the amps flowing 
in that section of the grid. This sort of freedom is a key 
practical advantage of the system. 

Typically, the microgrid would be under ‘public’ 
control in the community (village council, body corporate, 
company, or whatever) while everything on the other side of 
the converter could be ‘private’ and run without reference to 
the operation of the microgrid. 

The consumer can make their own choice of earthing, 
voltage, amount of storage, whether to have an inverter and 
what sort, whether to have their own source of generation, or 
co-generation. 

No one consumer can hog the available power or 
exhaust the public store, but they can allow neighbours to use 
any surplus. 


Communications 

The same network of wires could even be used for 
communication (FM intercoms, for example) because there 
are no transformers to block signals. Control signals could 
be used to start back-up generators, buy off peak power, and 
turn low priority loads like water heaters and pumps on and 
off. 


* Des Scholz also distributes solar equipment through his 
Adelaide-based company, Genesis Concepts. Telephone 
(08) 379 5622. 
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z Lizard tracks a> —;~ 
Don O'Connor, well known in Earth Garden for his 


: series on tipis, begins a column that will take us through, 
well... who knows which way a lizard will dart? 


Winter Solstice is the shortest day of our year. It was 
always seen as an important date in our Natural 
y calendar, along with summer Solstice. How many of us 
celebrate these special times now? Well, as Don points 
out, it could be that we do still honour the celebration, 
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but maybe it’s disguised as something else. 


June 22 is winter Solstice. I wonder how many 
households will recognise it, and how many. will 
actually celebrate this auspicious time? 

What is it, you ask? What is it! 

Winter Solstice, in scientific terms, is the time when 
the sun is at its greatest distance from the celestial equator 
and apparently does not move either north or south. It has 
entered the sign of Cancer. This translates as the shortest 
day, the longest night. 

It is when the sun ceases to move away and we can 
rejoice in the knowledge that it is about to start its return 
journey, bringing light and heat with it. 

It is about the rebirth of the light. 

It is the beginning of a universal cycle that we cannot 
escape — we are part of it. It signifies the beginning of 
another cyclical year, starting with the birth of light (life), 
moving around until it’s peak at summer Solstice (December 
22), at which time we say farewell to the sun and welcome 
the return of the dark. 


f Ñ ORTY eight minutes past midnight on Wednesday, 


The cosmic cycle 

In our lives we can recognise a similarity to this great 
cosmic cycle — we see birth, growth, maturity, wisdom and 
death. Thus the celebration at this time recognises our 
oneness with the cosmos, our cyclical lives similar in all 
respects to that of the planets, stars and other bodies of the 
universe. As we see that all are governed by the same laws, 
it is easier for us to recognise that we are all equal. So the 
pendulum swings, to the depths of space and back again, the 
great clock of the seasons chimes a new year. 

This is the clock that our ancestors used. It never 
needed winding, it was easy to read and the people knew 
what to do and when. When to plant, when to harvest — the 
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seasons were their guide. Unfortunately they were called 
pagans for having this knowledge and were persecuted in the 
extreme because of it. 

However, Natural knowledge is hard to erase from 
people born of the land and the best that the persecuting 
religions could do was to create a ‘religiously significant’ 
day at these times to mask the unrepentant celebrations of the 


_ people. (The word ‘pagan’ comes from the Latin Paganus 


meaning ‘civilian’ —a name used by the Christians for those 
who were not soldiers of Christ.) Examples of this comman- 
deering of pagan celebrations are Christmas, (covers a 
solstice), and the Feast of All Saints (a day after Samhain — 
the beginning of the Irish Witta year). 


Irish pagans 

In Ireland, the practice of Witta knew December 22 
to be Yule. “At this time. the God is reborn of the virgin 
Goddess. This is a representation of the ‘return’ of the sun 
after this night to bring warmth and fertility to the land. 
Masses of light in houses and trees at Christmastime is a 
carry-over of the candles and fires lit in sympathetic magick 
to lure back the waning sun.” — an extract from WITTA: an 
Trish Pagan Tradition. 

Yule, a Nordic word for wheel, was the start of the 
year in both Norse and Roman tradition and in the 10th 
Century the Nordic influence moved the date of the Celtic 
new year from Samhain (October 31) to correspond with 
theirown (Yule). Yule rituals enact birthing rites, ask for the 
Sun God’s return and plead for the Goddess to turn the wheel 
of the year again. 

At this time a battle is seen to take place between the 
Holly King and the Oak King (trees regarded as highly 
sacred by the Irish Druids). The Oak King (king of the 
waxing year) kills the Holly King (king of the waning year) 


at this time. When Midsummer comes they battle again, at 
which time the Holly King wins. 

An even older battle was recognised, being between 
the robin (symbol of the waxing year) and the wren (symbol 
of the waning year). In some countries ‘wren boys’ still go 
door to door with the effigy of a wren ona bed of holly asking 
for money to bury it — that is, to bury the winter. 


Druid ritual 

Within the Order of Bards, Ovates and Druids, Sol- 
stice is seen ritually as the turning point of the year — the 
death of the old sun and rebirth of the new one. This is seen 
to coincide with the death of the inner self and the rebirth of 
the new self. Oak (again) and mistletoe are the plants 
traditionally associated with this time by the Order, and 
represent permanence and transience. 

Oak is regarded as ‘permanence’ because of its 
longevity; mistletoe does not have a root system and isn’t 
self-supporting so can easily be seen as ‘transience’. These 
two plants appearing together represent a complete dem- 
onstration of those characteristics. Traditionally this Order 
performs Solstice ceremony involving at least ten people at 
an area historically designated as sacred ground. 


Goats and gnomes 

In Sweden, winter Solstice is celebrated on Decem- 
ber 24 and 25 as a concession to introduced Christianity. 
What takes place has all the ingredients of a winter Solstice 
celebration. Food and drink in abundance is a feature , as is 
the provision of much light, to penetrate the darkness and, 
perhaps, to signal to the sun that the people are ready for its 
return. 

Another element of the celebration is the green tree 
with decorative red glass balls hanging from it. Such trees 
are said to be reminders of when winter Solstice was cel- 
ebrated in a clearing amid an evergreen forest and when 
sacrifices were made to the God Odin. These sacrifices of 
animals or pieces of red meat were hung from the trees. 

Upsala, north of Stockholm, is a major site of sucha 
clearing that was officiated by a pagan priesthood. 


Natural products using old recipes that have 
minimum environmental impact yet are 
effective at reasonable prices. 

Many of these products have been designed 
especially for people with allergies & sensitive skin. 


* Cleaning Products * Shampoos/Conditioners 
* Skin Care * Facial Cremes & Toners 

* Fragrances * Bubble Bath * Cremes * Extracts 

* Essential/Massage/Cold Pressed/Healing Oils 


For a complete catalogue, send a stamped SAE to 
10 Emerald Court, Belmont VIC 3216. 


tial elements in 
the celebrations in Sweden are the Jul Bock and the Tomte 
(pronounced tompta). 

The Jul Bock is a male goat made of straw. It is quite 
simple in construction with straight legs, straight neck, 
curled-back homs and short, plaited tail. Jul Bocks are to be 
found under every tree, decorating town squares and in 
almost all other places of celebration. 

The Tomte is a gnome. He is the keeper of the farm 
on which he dwells and it is his tireless work throughout the 
year that is responsible for the success and the health of all. 
It is most important that he be fed on the night of December 
24 with a bowl of porridge-rice (in old times oats or rye), 
milk, and an almond if possible. The bowl is placed outside 
the door of the house overnight. This will ensure that he 
remains with you for the next year. 

A small gift to give for a year’s tireless work! 


More Lizard tracks over the page. . . 


INTERNATIONAL 
ENVIRONMENTAL 


FESTIVAL 


Exhibition Park, Canberra, 
December 9-11, 1994. 


Do not miss this exciting and 
affordable opportunity to take part 
in a landmark lifestyle festival. 


“An innovative approach to community participation 
and understanding of a sustainable future”. 

This important event, supported and sponsored 
by the Government of the ACT, sees Australia bring the 
people of the world together in common concern for 
this environment. 

lt is a unique opportunity for private, public and 
community interest groups to get their message across. 

It provides, as well, for the sale and promotion 
of environmentally friendly products and services. 

Intending exhibitors should apply now! A con- 


siderable response to this major event is expected. 


FULL DETAILS FROM DIANE RAE (07) 367 0717 
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Lizard tracks 


A moment of truth 


INEVERY household there comes a moment of truth. In our’s itis atime 
that shows the true worth and commitment of friends and loved ones. A 
time heralded by the cry, “The dunny’s full.” This is generally followed 
by the response of “Oh shit!” (Pardon the expression.) 

m ' For those of us still 
with the traditional and al- 
ways reliable long drop ees 
down the backyard, this % 
means trouble. All those 
pressing, urgent tasks that 
should have been done yes- 
terday will have to wait till tomorrow. An emergency is at hand — or elsewhere! 
Sure, we all saw the rising tide of has-been dinners, breakfasts and binges, but 
who wants to mention it over the dinner table? 


Nearly there — you push, I'll pull. 


== Aunt Lou’s coming! 
i But the impending arrival of Aunt Lou is a different matter. 
The need to keep her distant from reality must be extremely strong for the 
family to rally as they did the other day. Mind you, we now have a family of only 
< Z two at home, so we included our friends from down the road (one being an avid 
Strange shape for a dunny! canasta player who will do anything for a fellow fanatic). 
Digging the hole was designated a male job. Step out 


5 the dimensions, clear away the top growth of weeds, plants 
New book from DAVID HOLMGREN: and anything non-dirt, and dig, DOWN. Simple! Only stop 


FIRST MAJOR PUBLICATION : when you can’t get out. So away we dug. Misty rain mingled 
From David Holmgren since ‘Permaculture One with genuine sweat and only after a coffee break and a 
midday snack did we declare it finished. Mind you, we did 
start ambitiously with a six-foot hole in mind, but those holes 
| contain a heck of a lot of earth and we were well pleased with 


, an effort bordering on four feet six. A beautiful looking hole 
revegetation manual for the it was, too. 


Volcanic Plains of Central Vic The relief it gave us to stop digging the hole will be 
200+pp (A4) of detailed design & general princi- comparable, we imagine, with the relief others will experi- 
ples for revegetation of volcanic landscapes ence as they fill it in. 
$57.50 plus postage. 


Trees on the Treeless Plain 


Past-life Egyptians 


BY THE SAME AUTHOR Now add three past-life Egyptians to the scene. Past- 

STILL AVAILABLE life Egyptians are easy to recognise by their ability to move 
large blocks of stone uphill. Disguised as wives, these 
organisers extraordinaire took the role of directing opera- 
tions. What seemed like a simple matter of moving the 
dunny about four yards to its new resting place was turned 
into an exercise of epic proportions. (It made the achieve- 


The Flywire House 


Design for Bushfire Resistant Housing 


many illustrations, general design & specific ad- ments of the pyramids seem insignificant.) 
vice $13.50 postage paid. Mind you, I am not belittling the organisers’ efforts. 
a a I was only too happy to obey, even though the translation of 
Available from: Holmgren Design Services their commands was sometimes obscure. 
16 Fourteenth St, Hepburn Vic 3461. To start the movement, we laid poles across the hole 
Phone (053) 483636. and planned to leverand push the replica of Dr Who’s Tardis 


into place. We thought we were on a winner when the front 
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first go), Sharon and Don — glad it’s all over. 


VVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVVY 


It fits! Graeme (left), Marijana (who obviously wants 


OCTOBER 1st, 2ND & 3RD 


TO GET INVOLVED CALL BARBARA KINSELLA OR SCOTT COLLINS ON (066) 856570 


EARTH FEST, BELONGIL FIELDS, PO BOX 976, BYRON BAY NSW 2481. 
FAX (066) 856179 


of our ‘library’ started to slide on the poles, exactly where it 
was supposed to, when from the rear came a cry, “It’s not 
moving”. 

How could this be? By standing back, the answer was 
obvious. The front WAS moving, the rear WAS NOT. In 
fact the dunny was STRETCHING! 

We soon worked out the strength of the structure — 
NONE in any lateral direction. In the space of an hour we 
had achieved every geometrical shape that was possible 
given four sides. At one stage, I am reliably told, we even 
created a triangle! 

The hole itself was perfect, although there was a 
suggestion that in fact it was bigger than the dunny! We, the 
diggers, were appalled at the implication. After some fast 
talking, we had to measure the hole in metric to stop the 
imperially-built white house from actually dropping in — 
thus filling the hole somewhat prematurely and compound- 
ing the problem immeasurably. 

(We nearly confessed at this stage that we had actu- 
ally dug down to six feet but couldn’t get out, so we had to 
back-fill it in to its present four feet six inches — we just 
managed to keep this a secret though.) 

After many comments of a dubious nature such as 
“Keep this motion going,” from Sharon, and “Tf this slips, 
we’re all in it,” from Graeme, it was finally in place. 

Such was the relief, that we all laughed. Strange that. 
When things are desperate, what do we do? Laugh. Weird. 
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e Earth People Write 
continued from page 7 


Starting with chooks 
Hi everyone, 

I have just had my first experience 
with Earth Garden (EG 87). Td seen the 
cover of the magazine before, but never 
really felt the book was for me, being a 
Brisbane city dweller, even though we are 
lucky enough to be on 40 acres along the 
Logan River. I thought all those ‘Earth’ 
magazines were really way out. Oh, how 
ignorant I had become. 

Living an alternative lifestyle had 
always interested me, as long as there were 
still lots of comforts of home, so I decided to 
go out and buy some chooks. I was told they 
were supposed to be the easiest to keep. 
Well was I in for a shock. I had the whole 
family building chook pens, mowing grass 
and making laying boxes. I have five chil- 
dren aged between two and a half and 17 
years (not as bad as it sounds), which is 
fantastic when you want to have chooks. 

Anyway, my little egg adventure 
went a bit bad when my chooks started 
getting diarrhoea and decided they wanted 
to lay down and die, one by one. The chooks 
and I were in an emotional state. 

So there I was browsing the railway 
station newsagent, when I saw your maga- 
zine and Jackie French’s Chook Book caught 
my eye. What an excellent magazine, every 
Australian home should have one. Thank 
goodness it was the New Year’s Day holi- 
day. No one got fed (except the chooks), but 
your magazine was well used by the end of 
the day. All the articles are so interesting 
and motivating. I’m already planning my 
next project! That’s if the children don’t 
hide my Earth Garden magazine. Can’t wait 
for the next issue. 

Jayne Williams, Loganholme, Qld. 


PS. My chooks are coming good now, and 
Jackie’s book is fantastic! 


Swiss composting community 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I discovered EG on a recent visit 
back to Australia and am so delighted to find 
‘a big family’ of caring, knowledgeable, 
willing to share, lovers of Nature, space, 
health and happiness. 

We live in Switzerland and want 
you to know how lucky you all are to be able 
to afford to buy your own ‘bit of Earth’. 
Unless we inherit land (or acquire money), 
we could never afford to purchase even a 
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small acreage in Switzerland. We rent our 
terrace house which has a small plot at the 
back and consider ourselves very fortunate 
to have ‘a garden’ in which we experiment 
with different vegies. Our group of terrace 
houses has a communal compost area into 
which go tree prunings, kitchen scraps, au- 
tumn leaves (plenty of these!) and lawn 
clippings. We use a petrol driven shredding 
machine for the branches and have a regular 
roster of helpers to work, shred, and move 
the compost material around. This compost 
area has helped develop a sense of commu- 
nity spirit among us and a feeling of helping 
the Earth, as we work up a sweat (yes, it 
sometimes gets hot in Switzerland) reduce 
waste, and best of all, make wonderful food 
for our backyard plot. I think alot of similar 
housing developments (with a shared area), 
or even neighbours, could set up such a 
compost area. It saves everyone buying all 
the same equipment and saves on space, 
which is so valuable to us. 

If anyone is interested in how to do 
it (or wishes to see it!) please write or call. 
I'd love to hear from any fellow EG readers 
in Switzerland too (maybe you know some- 
thing I don’t about getting some land). Keep 
up the comforting, Earth-reviving stuff! 
Izzy Luescher, Ch de la Potteilaz 115, 
1030 Bussigny, Switzerland. 


Greed-driven development 
Dear Earth Garden, 

I am a resident in the suburb of 
Mitchelton in Brisbane. Daily, I look at a 
house in my street with sadness in my heart. 
I have quietly said, “I’m sorry” to this house 
a hundred times for mass greed. 

The house, an old Queenslander in 
good repair and pleasing to the eye, was 
originally set on a large block of land. A 
stately old gum tree filled the backyard, 
hens clucked happily in the garden and a 
well-behaved, big dog romped around the 
fenced space. It was home to a family of 
three. A pretty place that reminded me of 
our pioneering heritage. 

The house and garden was put up for 
sale. The family moved out. The house and 
garden next door was also sold. Developers 
moved in and set about legally carving up 
the gardens of these two houses. Now five 
houses sit uncomfortably, but legally, where 
two houses once stood. None of the five 
houses now has a garden. The houses are so 
close you could shake hands with the 
neighbours all around through the windows. 
This is high density living at its worst. The 
developers (I suspect) plan to make huge 
profits on the sale of the five houses. 


On the development, three beautiful 
mature trees — a gum, a silky oak, and a 
jacaranda— have been cut to allow builders 
to work. One wonders the fate of these 
lovely trees. Will their root systems survive 
having housing foundations over them? At 
present the trees are a beautiful skyline 
feature of Blackwood Street. 

Not everyone living: in the inner 
Brisbane suburbs wants to be at arm’s length 
from their neighbours. There are more houses 
with small gardens or no gardens. Soon all 
the graceful houses and gardens in Brisbane’s 
inner suburbs will be gone forever. I do not 
call this progress, but pure greed. How 
many homes and gardens will be mutilated 
before this money grabbing venture is legally 
stopped? I would like to know ifany political 
party will abolish block splitting. Sincerely, 
Sylvia Hass, Mitchelton, Qld. 


Friendly community near 
Melbourne? 


Dear Earth Gardeners, 

I found your magazine at my 
newsagent while looking for a distraction 
from my two young children. Well, it cer- 
tainly was a distraction. I couldn’t put it 
down. Finally I have found people of my 
own kind, people whose aim is to live a 
happier, healthier and self-sufficient lifestyle. 

I live on a three-quarter acre town 
block in Victoria close to the New South 
Wales border, but I am looking to move a 
little closer to Melbourne, due to lack of 
family support with the kids (I am a single 
mum). So perhaps some of your readers 
could make suggestions as to where I might 
find a small semi rural community up to two 
hours from Melbourne where rent is reason- 
able and people are friendly. I would appre- 
ciate to hear from anyone with ideas or 
information. Yours sincerely, 

Tamsin Denniss, 71 Conness Street, Chil- 
tern, Vic, 3683. 


Looking for open-houses 
Dear Earth Garden readers, 

I am seeking people willing to offer 
to show two prospective ‘alternative life- 
style’ families their mudbrick or alterna- 
tively-built house (tyres, for example), with 
a view to us gathering ideas and a better 
working knowledge from successful build- 
ers. Weare interested in looking in the south 
coast area of New South Wales. 

My wife and I have been talking 
about becoming self-sufficient. Recently I 
meta long lost friend and his family and they 
feel the same way too. At first they thought 
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we were a little crazy about building a house 
out of tyres and mud. However they are so 
keen now, we have decided to explore the 
area of alternative lifestyles together to keep 
our enthusiasm going. Both families have 
young children and believe that this is the 
way to provide a better future both for the 
children and ourselves. Reading Earth 
Garden keeps our dreams alive and kicking. 
Your magazine certainly contains wonder- 
ful ideas and others’ dreams which have 
come true, making us more determined to 
become one of those as well. 

I have some building and farming 
knowledge and would welcome any replies. 
All offers to view houses would be treated 
with the utmost respect and appreciation. 
Yours sincerely, 

Paul Sharp, 15 Victoria Street, 
Wahgunyah, Vic, 3687. 


Happy and hot at Hughenden 
Dear Earth Garden, 

We’ve finally done it! We have 
moved to one acre and a tumbledown but 
liveable house in a semi-arid, one horse 
town about 400 km inland (two horses, 
actually). We are pretty well off in worldly 
terms. We’ve had no water restrictions 
during the three year drought here and town 
power is already connected to the house. 
There are no sheds and what passes for a 
chook run is very poor (laughable in fact). 
Still, I shouldn’t say anything because I've 
yet to prove that I can build anything. 

This is why I appreciate your maga- 
zine so much. It’s informative and readable 
and has led us to prepare the yards for 
planting a semi self-sufficient system a-la 
Jackie French. There is so much to learn for 
a city boy like me. 

The first thing I have learned is that 
here in north Queensland all growing and 
building is shelved between the end of Oc- 
tober and the beginning of March because it 
is just foo hot and the sun t00 strong to be out 
there, if you can help it. Also any seedling 
that does grow burns off even under 70 
percent shade and with regular watering. I 
will try to keep you informed as I go because 
Isee so little about arid or semi-arid tropical 
self-sufficiency. 

Please keep up the great work — I 
especially like Jackie’s and Jill’s articles. 
Frank Kopke, c/- Post Office, Prairie, 
Qld, 4816. 


PS. I m happy for anyone near Hughenden, 
north Queensland, to contact me if they 
wish. I’d appreciate any help and hopefully 
I can help in return. 


Simple fingerless 
mitts 


Fingerless mitts keep your hands warm and mean 
that your fingers can do what they are supposed to 
if you are working. Here's a pattern for mitts that 
Carolyn Burgess says are easier to work with than 

the traditional style. 


width around hand. 


<a 


length from 
khumb to base 
oF fingers 


by Carolyn Burgess 


Armidale, New South Wales. 


OLD weather or not, many of us are faced with a myriad of outdoor 

tasks. Gloves are fine for some things but there are situations when 

you need finger sensitivity. The best compromise is fingerless mitts, 
but the ones like gloves with the fingers chopped off have some drawbacks. 

Mittens made following the pattern shown here are especially useful 
because they can be slipped up your arm to wash your hands or just to get them 
out of the way, and then slipped back on. No pulling mitts over messy fingers. 
Kids don’t lose them (as often) and the pattern is so easy and quick that you can 
probably afford the time to knit everyone a few pairs. 

The mitts make useful and easy presents and are simple enough for a 
beginner’s project. They only take a small amount of wool, so you can use up 
some of your bits and pieces. If you are using novelty yarns, be sure that they 
are going to stand up to the wear and tear that the mittens will face. The pattern 
is easily adapted to different hand sizes. 


Pattern (For 12 ply wool on four mm needles.) 

Cast on 40 stitches, using a loose knit one, purl one rib. Knit in rib until 
the mitt is long enough. Measuring from the base of the thumb, they can stop 
at the wrist or be as long as you like (Keith likes his to go a third of the way up 
his arm). 

Loosely cast off four stitches at the start of the next two rows. 

Rib until they are the length you require from the base of the thumb to 
the base of the fingers. 

Cast off very loosely. 

For an extra stretchy rib knit in the back of your mitts, knit stitches and 
purls as normal. 
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If you love this planet 
by Helen Caldicott, MD 
Published by W W Norton. 
$20. 

Often a book that approaches topics 
such as global warming and species 
extinction can leave you feeling 
helpless and downright depressed. 
Helen Caldicott has turned her sights 
from the arms race to environmen- 
tal issues that affect all humans. 
Ozone depletion, the Greenhouse 
Effect, deforestation and toxic pol- 
lution are just a few of the issues 

this book looks at. 

Helen writes in straightfor- 
ward language about the urgency 
required, as well as the possibilities 
we have, to save our Planet. Al- 
though very alarming, Helen’s in- 
tention is not to paint a picture of 
complete doom. She successfully 
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presents a picture of hope — it’s 
with reverence for Nature and love 
for the Earth, where we all must 
start. 

Helen, a renowned anti-nu- 
clear activist, has inspired many to 
speak out. Her thought processes 
are so clear. Consider this, all we 
use, including our bodies, is even- 
tually buried in the soil — plastics, 
cars, refrigerators, tables, nappies 
and so on. It makes me think it's 
time for us all to become more re- 
sponsible for our level of consump- 
tion. Helen's point is that we are all 
personally responsible. Big corpo- 
rations and governments must be 
held accountable for their actions. 
We all must speak out and vote 
accordingly. 

Although Helen uses many 
examples of Earth abuse from the 
northern hemisphere, the book hits 
hard and makes the reader sit up 
and look for immediate change. The 
book's strengths lie in its extensive 
research and the way it focuses on 
the total picture. It is shocking as 
well as moving, and will encourage 
many to seek a more simple and 
sustainable lifestyle. Thank you for 
speaking out, Helen. 


Yates Guide to Herbs 
by Jackie French 
Published by 
Angus & Robertson. 
$14.95. 

Another book from Jackie! What 
can I say, except prolific! Written in 
Jackie’s no-nonsense way this book 
sets out to be a user's guide to herbs 
commonly available in Australia. 
Considering most gardeners buy 


herbs already labelled, Jackie doesn’t 
dwell too much on identification, 
but don’t let this put you off It is 
simple, concise and crammed with 
information on growing and using 
herbs. Jackie uses only an organic 
approach and discusses using herbs 
as companion plants. 

This book is divided into five 
neat sections — growing; a year of 
herbs (a seasonal checklist); herbs 
and their uses; herbs listed alpha- 
betically; and finally some common 
questions and answers, such as 
“Where can I buy rare herbs?” 

The strength of this book lies 
in the easy to use A-Z listing of 
herbs. Each herb is described, its 
needs explained including propaga- 
tion and harvesting, and its medici- 
naland other qualities are discussed. 
Ifyou are new to herbs or looking for 
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something a little different to do 
with your harvest, you'll enjoy this 
book. Did you know that evening 
primrose was used by North Ameri- 
can Indians medicinally, as a food 
as well as a charm? All parts of the 
plant are edible and the seeds make 
a wonderful addition to bread! 

True to style, Jackie offers 
many different recipes and gift ideas. 
This book is without a doubt as 
handy as it is practical. 


Earthworms Unlimited 
(Backyard earthworm 
breeding) 
by Amy Brown 
Available from 
PO Box 746, Mirrabook, 
WA, 6061. 


$13.50 (postage included). 
With the growing number Earth 
Garden readers in New Zealand, it is 
marvellous to be able to review a 
book written by a New Zealander. 
Amy Brown has put together a 44- 
page booklet which explains, with 
much enthusiasm, how to go about 
the business of worm breeding. Itis 
ideal for the beginner, as well as the 
‘converted’. 

Amy is generous with her 
hard-leamed information. She has 
researched and set up a successful 
worm farm. The worm’s life cycle, 
building breeding beds (both inside 


INTERESTING AND | 
UNUSUAL BOOKS 
FOR SALE 
We carry a large range of interest- 
ing and unusual books with spe- 
cial emphasis on Self-sufficiency, 
Small Farming Guides, Alterna- 
tive Lifestyles, Environmental is- 
sues, Crafts, Health and Food, 
How-to-do-it and Do-it-yourself 
manuals and all types of informa- 
tion books. Price lists free. Just 
drop us a note to Dept EG. 
THE BOOK CONNECTION 
1 Sterling Street, Dubbo, 
NSW, 2830. 
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and out), harvesting and packing 
are all discussed, butreally represent 
only the tip of the iceberg. 

Asmall-scale worm business 
offers many primary and secondary 
marketing opportunities. Amy lists 
her ideas, from worms for fishing 
bait through to using the castings to 
grow herbs for restaurants. Not to 
mention large scale garbage conver- 
sion or the rehabilitation of stripped 
topsoil by our not so earth-friendly 
mining companies. Amy also in- 
cludes some excellent lateral mar- 
keting ideas. 

I was really pleased to see 
information on pasture growth and 
improvement using worms. This 
booklet shows that worms can be 
our best friends in the backyard or 
on large scale farms. I highly rec- 
ommend this book and it is available 
from the above address. 


Trees on the 
Treeless Plain 
(Revegetation manual for 
the volcanic landscape of 
Central Victoria) 
Available from 
Holmgren Design Services, 
16 Fourteenth Street, 
Hepburn, Vic, 3461. 
Phone (053) 483 636. 
$57.50. 


The issue of revegetation in Aus- 
tralia is recognised by many as vital. 
There is much room for improve- 
ment by the private landholder as 
wellas Victoria's outrageously badly 
managed Department of Conserva- 
tion and Natural Resources. 

David Holmgren’s book began 
as a report to a community 
revegetation group and was designed 
to set up guidelines for the 
revegetation of the volcanic soils of 
Central Victoria. It is a technical 
book and deals with design. 

Trees on the Treeless Plain is 
230 pages spiral bound and covers 
landscape descriptions, planting 
goals for public land and design 
systems for private land. Diagrams 
and photos are plentiful. 

Basically the book is specific 
to the region, although David sug- 
gests the manual is directly applica- 


ble to other volcanic landscapes in 
western and southern Victoria. The 
manual should provide examples of 
designs and concepts that can be 
adapted to other regions. 

This book is perhaps a little 
wordy but in details it leaves no 
stone unturned. 


Robin Stewart and Gem. 


The Clean House Effect 
By Robin Stewart 
Published by Agmedia. 
Phone: (03) 651 7098. 
$9.95. 


Robin Stewart has suffered from 
chemical sensitivity all her life. The 
ideas and suggestions in this book 
come from personal experience and 
commonsense. 

I have to say that often when 
I am shopping I am amazed at the 
number of environmentally disas- 
trous products that are available. 
We have a septic system and often 
use grey water on the garden, so 
anything other than pure soap and 
vinegar is horrifying to me. This 
book shows you how to get around 
the sticky problems like polishing 
brass and silver! Finger marks on 
painted surfaces? Try raw potato. 

Robin starts with a simple 
shopping list, then takes us through 
the house, basic first aid, personal 
hygiene, jewellery, and the car, as 
well as insect control, pets and the 
garden. There is very little that can’t 
be done with a little soap, vinegar, 
borax, olive oil or salt. Robin finally 
tops it off with a chapter on reducing 
energy costs (issues that are always 
up for review in our house). 

This is an excellent down-to- 
earth reference book that should be 
in every household. 

A marvellous gift. 
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EARTH WORMS. The “Speedy Breeder Compost Worm” revolution- 
ises your compost and transforms your garden. Just $15 per 1000 
worms. Price includes postage Australia wide and pamphlet on worm 
care. Wormborough Farm, PO Box794, Taree,2430, NSW. Phone (065) 
53-9633. 


CHEAP BATTERIES FOR RAPS USERS. $55 per 2-volt cell for 300+ 
amp hour, Nife-made, sealed gel batteries. CHEAP SOLAR PANELS 
too. Ring SOLAZONE for quote on (03) 830 4511, (018) 711 204, or up 
north on (074) 488 304. 


HOME STONE FLOUR MILLS. Mill your own stone-ground whole- 
meal flour for cakes and bread at home with a Retsel Little Ark Stone 
Flour Mill. “Endorsed by the Housewives’ Association”. Write for 
catalogues to: Retsel Distributors, Po Box 712, Dandenong, 3175, 
enclosing three postage stamps, or telephone (03) 795 2725. Distributor 
enquiries welcome. 


GOOD MEDICINE TIPIS - Tipis made to order by experienced and 
caring builder. Covers, lining, ozans, poles. Phone or write for 
catalogue to Don O'Connor, ‘Weeroona’, Guys Forest, Victoria, 3709. 
Phone (060) 371 366. 


ALTERNATOR FOR SALE. Perfect condition (only one month old). 
Bosch, 24 volt 55 amp alternator, perfect for back-up generator. Genu- 
ine reason for selling. Cost $250 last month, sell for $175. RMB 427 
Trentham, 3458, or fax (054) 241 743. 


OREA LINDA PROJECT. Putting a large Garden in the Desert. 
Excellent Stress free Life Style. Visitor, Helpers, Enquiries:- 091 921 445. 
ARID ZONA RESEARCH, PO Box 930, Broome 6725. 


HOME PLANS. 45 plans for handcrafted homes of mudbrick, rammed 
earth, stone and pole frame construction. Mail $27.00 for “The Earth 
Builders Construction Detail and Plan Catalogue” to John Barton 
Building Designer, 31 Sharp Street, Newtown, Geelong, Victoria, 3220 
or phone (052) 224249 for fixed quote to draw/document your home 
plan. 


WORDWISE Creative Writing Course by Correspondence. 8 Units x 4 
Lessons, commended by NSW State Council of Fellowship of Austral- 
ian Writers. The total cost is $160.00. Telephone (02) 977-5074 or (049) 
98-8149 for more information. 


GOURDS, fun and easy to grow for all ages. For books on growing, 
craftideas, seeds or dry gourds, send 2 stamps to Gourd Father Quality 
Gourd Products, Mail order service, 187 George St, East Maitland, 
NSW, 2323. 


GOOD MEDICINE BOOKS - A mail order service supplying good 
quality books on most aspects of indigenous cultures of the world. 
Phone or write for catalogue to Don O'Connor, ‘Weeroona’, Guys 
Forest, Victoria, 3709. Phone (060) 371 366. 
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Unclassifieds are 40 cents per word prepaid. The deadline for the September issue is 8 August. 


PERMACULTURE DESIGN COURSE. Temperate regions of southern 
Australia. Venue: N.E. Victoria at “Willuna” - Chiltern. A certificate 
course held on site of a permaculturally developed property. Tutors: 
Vries and Hugh Gravestein. Forinformationsend SAE to V Gravestein, 
RMB 1130, Chiltern, Vic, 3683. 


SOLAR WIND HYDRO SALES, Design and Installation for informa- 
tion and advice contact Geoff Collins LATERAL TECHNOLOGY. EST 
1987, Member SEIAA (051) 681224, PO Box 674 Moe, 3825. 


100 WAYS TO IMPROVE YOUR GARDEN. This FREE catalogue is 
packed full of the best organic gardening and permaculture products 
to help you garden or farm without toxic chemicals. Includes: Natural 
fertilisers (fish, kelp); books (organic gardening, pest control); least 
toxic solutions (for flies, slugs, cockroaches); high quality tools (prun- 
ing, worm bins); seeds for soil improvement and natural pest control. 
All products guaranteed and delivered anywhere in Australia. Green 
Harvest, 52E Crystal Waters MS 16, Maleny, Q, 4552 Ph (074) 944 676. 


MUD BRICK MAKING WORKSHOP with master builders specialis- 
ing in passive solar mudbrick houses and extensions. Offering hands- 
on comprehensive one-day mudbrick workshops at Kurrajong, NSW. 
Fully catered. Overnight accommodation if required. GQ & JE Webb 
of Webb Adobe, 222 Lieutenant Bowen Drive, Bowen Mountain, 2753. 
Phone 045 721 581. 


THE HOMEBUILT DYNAMO (construction plans), Brushless electric 
generator, 1000 watt DC at 740 RPM. A$85 postpaid airmail from Al 
Forbes, Box 3919-EG, Auckland, New Zealand. Phone 0011-649-818- 
8967 anytime. Philips Ferroxdure rotor magnets (3700 gauss) kit - not 
available cut to size and magnetized. 


ESSENTIAL OILS - order by mail! Wide variety of aromatherapy 
grade oils, in beautiful 7 ml, 12mlor50 ml bottles. Use for gifts, healing 
or pleasure - add fragrance to life, enhance your moods, soothe tired 
muscles. Write Trusaire 7# - PO Box 107 Forestville, 2087, for free mail 
order catalogue. Phone Cate or Stefan (02) 4523105. 


SELF RELIANCE INFORMATION TO CREATE YOUR OWN PARA- 
DISE. This permaculture course will help you: *Select a property 
*Develop it in harmony with Nature *Make a positive contribution to 
Earthrestoration. Topics covered: design, establishmentand integration 
of vegetables gardens, orchards, tree crops, dam construction, healthy 
and energy efficient homes. Learn at Crystal Waters Permaculture 
Village through tours, demonstrations, slides and talks by Frances 
Lang and Max Lindegger, tutors of over 2,000 people in 15 countries. 
Dates: May 8-21; September 18-October 1; October 30-November 12. 
FREE information: Green Harvest, 52E Crystal Waters, MS 16 Maleny, 
Qld, 4552. Phone (074) 944 676. 


YOGA CORRESPONDENCE COURSE and residential at beginners 
level. Yoga books bought and sold. For details write to Arya Bhakta 
School of Yoga, PO Box 283, Wanneroo, WA, 6065. 


ALADDIN OIL LAMPS a high quality kerosene lamp giving 60 watts 
of white light, non-pressure type, no smell, smoke or noise. Ideal for 
people without power, blackouts or if you would simply likea special 
lamp for the dining room table. Availablein brass, glass and a hanging 
lamp from $89.00. We also have a range of other kerosene lamps 
including duplex lamps from England and brass and glass lamps from 
$25.00. Glass shades, chimneys, wicks and parts are available for 
Aladdin and various other lamps. If you would like to view some of 
our lamps and catalogue please call in to the Crispy Inn Bread Shop, 
210 Brooklyn Road, Brooklyn NSW, open 7 days or contact John 
Gannor, Aladdin Oil Lamps Australia, PO Box 65, Brooklyn NSW, 
2083. Ph/Fax 02 985 9013. 


EARTHWORMS convert your garden waste into a valuable food to 
promote healthier soil and plant growth. Just $15 per 1000 includes 
postage Australiawide and pamphlet on worm care. Galletti 
Vermiculture, ‘Campadore’ Cooyal, NSW, 2850. Phone (063) 735390. 


RARE WHITE POTATO ONIONS. Seed onions (one will multiply to 
8 to 16 onions). $1.00 ea. Tree onions all can be eaten. Starter bulblets 
40¢ each. Rare Blue Hope $7.00 ea or 2 for $10. Bella Donna Lillys Hot 
Pink $1.50 ea plus (Post and Hand $3). 054 241 434. 


LORE OF LIFE. A teacher/parent manual by Alan Whitehead on 
Social Studies for Class 3/4; based on Steiner spiritual/creative ap- 
proach. Companion volume to THE PEOPLE POOL - Class 1/2. Send 
$10 each book to: Golden Beetle Books, Box 481 Mullumbimby, 2482, 
or write for titles list. 


AYLWEN GARDEN - Over 500 varieties herbs and perennials. For 
large mail order catalogue send $5.00 (refundable). Also dried herbs, 
teas and pot pourri supplies. Send SSAE for pricelist. 54 Denovan 
Circuit, Calwell, ACT, 2905. 


LOOKING FOR MORE MEANING IN YOUR LIFE? Women are 
invited to stay at our rural property one week during October 2-17. 
Explore meditation, crafts. Rest and refreshment. Food, accommoda- 
tion free. Apply Sister Helen, Sisters of the Church (Anglican) 42 
Wirrang Drive, Dondingalong, via Kempsey, NSW, 2440. 


NEW FREE CATALOGUE: For our 1994-5 FREE CATALOGUE of the 
most up to date Australian organic gardening, farming and lifestyle 
books as well as natural fertilizers, pest controls, quality tools and 
gardening supplies phone (051 271051) or write to FULL CIRCLE 
ORGANICS PO Box 146 Moe, Victoria, 3825. We're long time organic 
gardeners who can help you grow - naturally. 


TOBACCO SEED, organically grown, (Virginian), cultivation and 
curing notes included for $5. Also available “Australian Tobacco”. 
How to grow your own, cure your own, treat your own and cut your 
own. A well researched book by John Van der Linden for $12 (postage 
included) from Lyn O’Brien, c/- PO, Barmah, Vic, 3639. 


ANCIENT WAY TO KILL RATS AND MICE. No poisons or traps. 
Environmentally safe. Guaranteed money-back offer that it works. 
Send $5 to Rob Didriksen, 2/15-17 Springfield Cres, Manoora, Qld, 
4870. 


AFRICAN AND ASIAN artifacts, clothing and jewelry supplier origi- 
nal cultural products. Write: PO Box 71, East Gosford, NSW, 2250, or 
phone 043 252073. 


UNCLASSIFIEDS 


HUNTER-NEWCASTLE PERMACULTURE COURSES at 
permaculturedemonstration farm. Living alternatives with urbanand 
ruralapplications. Using participants ownsituations. For information 
phone June Andersen, Trevallyn Permaculture Centre, 049-389-528, 
PO Box 22, Paterson, NSW, 2421. 


WHOLEFOOD CAFE & HEALTH FOOD SHOP - Itching to get out of 
the city but don’t know how you'll makea living? Your answeris “The 
Jolly Cauli”, a beautifully presented business in the main street of 
Coonabarabran, near the Warrumbungle National Park in NW NSW. 
Good tourist & local trade. T/O $250,000 with good potential for 
increase. Long lease available @ $220 pw. Earth Garden-type people 
in the area. Large comfortable flat above shop available to rent @$110 
pw. Price $77,000 ONO (includes equipment worth $57,000) + SAV. 
Phone Robyn Keech or Tony Marx (068) 421740 or 422021 or fax (068) 
422754. 


RESTAURANT OR CRAFT BUSINESS - COONABARABRAN. We 
are building a new tourist complex on the road to Warrumbungle 
National Park and Siding Spring Observatory which together attract 
over 50,000 visitors annually. the main feature of our development will 
be a public observatory (the professional observatories are closed to 
the public at night) and associated science-based activities. We aim to 
attract school and tour groups as well as the general public - we will be 
open 2 pm-10 pm daily. We also have approval from Council to 
include a cafe/restaurant and a number of craft activities in the 
development - pottery, opal cutting, blacksmithing, painting, leather- 
work, wood-turning, etc. If you are a chef or have a craft, would like 
torun your own business for whatever hours suit you and would like 
to move to a lovely country town, phone Max Mapleson on (068) 
422425. Please note that there are EG-type people in the area and that 
there are small acreages for sale adjoining our site. 


PERMACULTURE DESIGN COURSE. Kangaroo Valley, NSW South 
Coast. 14 day residential course 14-27 August ’94. Tutors Hugh 
Gravestein and Andrew Sheridan. Information David Lonergan of PO 
Kangaroo Valley, NSW, 2577, phone (044) 651364. 


WANTED - Maize (corn), organic, open-pollinated prefer on cobs, 
John Sage ‘Kirpal Kendra’ Milbrodale Rd, Broke, NSW, 2330. 


HOMESTAY AT CRYSTAL WATERS PERMACULTURE VILLAGE, 
guided tours of the first community designed according to the princi- 
ples of permaculture. K Spencer, 24 Crystal Waters, MS 16 Maleny, 
Qld, 4552. Phone (074) 944725. 


LIVE AND WORK ON A CERTIFIED ORGANIC FARM. We are 
looking for a farmworker/caretaker for our organic farm in the Sun- 
shine Coast hinterland (SE Qld). Suitable for persons of either sex of 
any age. Self-contained accommodation on the farm for one or two 
people. The right person /persons will believe in the superior value of 
organic food and have experience or interest in growing organic 
vegetables and fruit. Other experience or interests relevant to living on 
a farm (agricultural, animals, mechanical, construction, handyperson, 
etc) would be an advantage. 

Most important are an open mind, willingness to learn and 
flexibility. After a settling-in period wage will be based on production. 
Could suit persons eligible for Jobstart Allowance (but this is not a 
requirement). This is a long-term opportunity, so please do not apply 
if you only want a few months’ work. Please ring (074) 467638 
(evenings). 
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PENFRIENDS WORLDWIDE/AUSTRALIA. Pleasesend S.S.A.E., Po 
Box 3311, Weston 2611, Australia. 


GOURD SEEDS. Mixed Ornamentals, mixed Hardshells, mixed 
Orn+Hardshells, Luffa sponge, Calabash, Snake bean, Bottle medium, 
$4.50 pkt - minimum purchase $9.00. Or 1 free $4.50 pkt when you 
purchase 52 page Gourd Growers Handbook for $16. Bulk pkts - 30 
seeds $10 ea. All prices include postage. Send your order To: Gourd 
Father Quality Gourd Products, PO Box 38 EG, East Maitland, NSW, 
2323. Money back guarantee! 


NATURALLY WILDE HERBAL SKIN CARE. All our goodies are as 
natural and environmentally friendly as we can make them including 
areally effective deodorant powder (no aluminium salts), pure vegeta- 
ble soap & ‘Design Your Own Moisturiser’. For a free catalogue send 
a SAE to: NATURALLY WILDE, PO Box 380, Eltham, Vic, 3095. 


PERMACULTURE, DINNER, BED & BREAKFAST. Knowledge and 
food at the Gravestein’s Farm. Practical experiences on site. 3pm to 
10am - $80 pp or $150 per couple. BOOKING ESSENTIAL ONE 
MONTH AHEAD. Contact with SAE to V Gravestein, RMB 1130, 
Chiltern 3683 or phone (057) 261 596. 


MOBILE HOME. 1976 DODGE TRUCK VERY EASY TO DRIVE. 
Complete with 5 m long x 2 m wide x 2 m tall living space. Fully 
insulated walls and ceiling. Western red cedar internal lining. Four 
hopper style windows, 3 vents, full sized roof rack, side door, barn 
doors to the rear with a drop down deck. Tasmanian Oak kitchen 
bench with sink. Gas cooker and 3 way fridge with two 9kg gas bottles. 
Water tanks. The heart of this home is its 12 volt deep cycle battery 
topped up by a large 60 watt solar panel, which provides plenty of 
power to the 7 quartz halogen lamps. Included is a 240 volt inverter 
which provides a complete “stand alone” power system. A complete 
home ready to drive away. $7,500 ONO. Urgentsale. Ph (07)398 2732. 


UNCLASSIFIEDS — EAS 


BOOKS, Old and New. Send for general list. R Suters, PO Box 127, 
Figtree, NSW, 2525. 


SELF RELIANCE COURSE. This permaculture course will provide 
you with practical skills, techniques and information to create your 
own productive and low maintenance property. Topics covered: 
design, species selection, establishment and integration of vegetable 
gardens, orchards, tree crops, dams, healthy and energy efficient 
homes. Learn at Crystal Waters Permaculture Village through tours, 
demonstrations, hands-on practice, slides and talks by Frances Lang 
and Max Lindegger, tutors of over 2,500 people in 15 countries. Dates: 
September 18-October 1; October 30-November 12; Jan 8-21. FREE 
information kit: Green Harvest, 52/E Crystal Waters, MS 16, Maleny, 
Qld, 4552. Phone (074) 944 676. 


100 WAYS TO IMPROVE YOUR GARDEN. This FREE catalogue is 
packed full of the best organic gardening supplies. Categories include: 
natural fertilisers, organic gardening books, least toxic pest manage- 
ment, high quality tools, seeds for soil improvement & natural pest 
control. All products guaranteed and delivered anywhere in Australia. 
Green Harvest, 52/E Crystal Waters Permaculture Village, MS 16, 
Maleny, Qld, 4552. Phone (074) 944 676. 


NATURALHEALING abook by Soluntra King ND, that encompasses 
many healing modalities with easy to follow techniques and informa- 
tion. Giving you the tools for Good Health and Wellbeing. $9.95 & 
$1.50 postage. Also by Soluntra the book CRYSTALS FOR TRANS- 
FORMATION, HEALING ANDSPIRITUALGROWTH. $6.50 & $1.50 
post. Also EVENSTAR MANDALAS, a set of Twelve Mandalas for 
triggering our own Self Healing Power and True Potential. Each one 
for a different aspect of WellBeing with relevant Affirmations, Medi- 
tations, Exercises. $23 plus $1.50 post. Or write for free catalogue. 
Order from EVENSTAR CREATIONS PO BOX 46 KIN KIN, QLD, 
4571, phone (074) 867 138. Wholesale Enquiries Welcome. 


LAND LINES are for people buying, selling, seeking or sharing houses and land. It is your responsibil- 
ity to check all deals. We charge a rate of 40 cents per word (prepaid) for a listing of any desired 
length. All LAND LINES should include your name and address (phone number is optional). Please 
also name your nearest large town (eg, "50 km north east of Lismore"). LAND LINES for the Septem- 
ber issue should arrive at RMB 427 Trentham, 3458, by 8 August. 


QUEENSLAND 


1. EL ARISH - 150 km south Cairns, 20 min to Mission Beach or 
Tully. 1/4 share in 132 acres (34 acres). Tenants in common. 
Rainforest block, wildlife, secluded. 9 m x 8 m pole frame semi- 
complete dwelling plus materials. 2 x 1000 gal tanks, solar panel, 
batteries, gas fridge, stove: plus 6 m x 4 m timber shed. $50,000 ph 
070 688412. 
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2. KOOKABURRA PARK ECO-VILLAGE. If youhavehad enough 
of isolation but still wish to live a sustainable life-style, Kookaburra 
Park could be for you. You own one acre freehold plus 360 acres in 
common. Village Lot with community hall, 10 acres agricultural 
land, lake system, private roads, top climate, walking distance to 
Gin Ginon Bruce Hwy. Comeand joinusin the future of sustainable 
living. Lotsselling fast from $25,000. Contact PO Box713 Bundaberg 
or phone (071) 531303 for more info. 


3. WANTED TO RENT, COOROY AREA - Sunshine Coast hinter- 
land. Newly retired woman wants to rent small house from mid- 
September, 94. Initially for 12 months. Phone, power, water, room 
for garden. Pat Thompson, PO Box 165, WILLIAMSTOWN, VIC, 
3016. Phone (03) 360 0933 (BH) until end July. 


4. MALENY 3 bedroom Queenslander on 200 acre community. 
Solar and gas. Large orchard and gardens. Lots more. $110,000 for 
house plus shares. Phone (074) 961685 nights and weekends. 


5. MAGNETIC ISLAND. 5 acres organic orchard, 170 irrigated 
mixed exotic trees, fertile soil, seasonal creek, good bore (1100 
GPH). Small solar-powered dwelling and large shed. Elevated 
house site with views of mainland. Great bird/ wildlife. $120,000 
ONO. Write K McAvoy, PO Box 31, Japoonvale, 4856, for details. 


6. NANANGO, Runnymeade Estate Rd. 5 acres, fully fenced; large 
dam stocked with Perch, Cod, Crays. Two sheds a) 12 X 20ft - 
combustion stove, fridge/freezer, beds, cupboards. b) 10 X 20 ft - 
13 ft roof, loft, pull up shower, recess and porta potty. 500 gallon 
tank -new. Rainforest/timber trees planted and established. 20km 
to Nanango or Kingaroy. Electricity, phone, school bus at front 
gate. Good soil, picturesque property. $26,000. Ph owner (07) 285 
5597 a.h. 


7. 53 acres, 65 km west of Ingham. Comfortable cottage, power, 
phone. Permanent spring, bore, 2 ponds, creek frontage. 2 sheds, 
tractor w/slasher. Some fruit and nut trees. Idyllic setting, beau- 
tiful climate, $95,000. Phone (077) 775160. 


8. RUSSELLISLAND. Houseblock in high position. Fully serviced. 
Take advantage of anisland lifestyle in beautiful Moreton Bay, less 
than40 km from Brisbane. $18,000 negotiable. Phone (07) 349 6204. 


9. KENILWORTH /IMBIL - 94 acres deep loam. Permanent spring 
fed dam and well. Machinery shed, L/U shed, caravan, small cattle 
yards with crush, 7 paddocks withimproved pasture. Area suitable 
herb, fruit growing withsome elevated areassuitable paw paws etc. 
Picturesque homesite overlooking Mary River. Electricity, phone, 
school bus at front gate. $160,000. Phone owner after 6:30 pm on 
(074) 417 195. 


10. BRASSALL - Ipswich (Brisbane West). 1 Bedroom Miners 
Cottage, 9 x 4.5 m mist-green colourbond garage and small garden 
shed on lovely high 1200 square metre block in quiet street. Stand 
of she-oak trees & semi rainforest at back of block, established trees 
and shrubs elsewhere. Fully fenced. Opposite large bushland 
reserve. 1.5km to High & Primary Schools and Shopping centre. 4 
kms Ipswich CBD. 25 mind Brisbane CBD. Views of Ipswich over 
to Boonah ranges if high set built. $72,000. Ph 07 201 8128. 


11. 50 ACRES 8 km CHARTERS TOWERS. 2 Bores, 2 dams, jet 
pump, windmill (needs repairs) storage tank, piping. Established 
trees and garden, building material. $40,000 - John McKenzie, Box 
2, Charters Towers, Qld, 4820. 


12. CONVERTED CHURCH. Open plan. 1 flood-free acre. Mt 
Alford (school, shop, hotel) near Boonah. 1 hour Brisbane, 5 
minutes national parks. Council approved composting toilet, 
double carport, full dam, young fruit trees, phone, mains electricity, 
wood heater. $67,000. (074) 630 183 or (07) 277 2241. 


LAND LINES 
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13. CRYSTAL WATERS PERMACULTURE VILLAGE. One acre 
freehold land & houses available on this growing rural group title 
development. 500 acres of forested and arable common land for 
sustainable uses. Phone (074) 944 725. K. Spencer, 24 Crystal 
Waters, MS 16 Maleny 4552. 


14. FAIRYLAND, ON GREAT DIVIDING RANGE. Power, Tel- 
ephone, Sealed Road, Schools. adjoining a State Forest high acreage 
sloping to a deep double frontage freshwater creek and fertileloam 
flats. Beautiful tall white gum trees in a clump near bitumen road 
frontage. Some recent clearing of creek flats suitable for market 
garden, rock and water melons, grapes, citrus or fish farming. 39 
FH acres. Land has never seen a plough or chemical fertilisers. 
Pretty as a picture. Price under $39,000. Phone (076) 689 677. 


15. TARA 30 ACRES - Black soil brigalow block, partly cleared with 
ascattering of nice shade trees. Fertile soil, suit crops or grazing. 1 / 
2 hour to friendly rural town with all amenities. Retire here and 
enjoy the peace and serenity of this secluded retreat. price $8,900. 
Phone A/H (07) 857 3384. 


16. TARA ALMOST 35 ACRES. Partly cleared for house area and 
crops, good soil, plenty hardwood trees for fencing, phone available, 
school bus passes and only 10 minutes to town. Owner committed 
elsewhere, so wanting quick sale. Price $10,000. Phone (071) 59 
4751. 
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17. NORTH DEEP CREEK GYMPIE 37 acres mostly gum forest, 6 
acres cleared, small shed, creek, dams. Opposite State forest. 
Several house sites. 15 minutes to Gympie PO. Price $42,000. Phone 
(07) 391 3953. 


18. NANANGO 5 ACRES ON THE EDGE OF TOWN. Walk to 
shops, schools etc. Fertile selectively cleared block, creek through 
property witha selection of majestic gum trees. A greatrural retreat 
almost in town. Grow vegies, run a cow. Price only $15,900. Phone 
(07) 857 3384. 


19. MOUNTAIN VIEWS IN GIN GIN? 180 degree views from 
several elevated building sites on 72 acres of panoramic timbered 
mountain country with good soil and dam. situated 20 mins from 
Gin Gin on tar sealed road, 50 kms from Bundaberg. Power and 
phone onsite. Price $28,000 Neg. Phone Keith (02) 764 8212 or Liz 
(02) 744 1663. 


NEW SOUTH WALES 

1. NEAR NYMBOIDA. 25 ACRE BUSH BLOCK 50 km sth of 
Grafton. Not isolated, power, phone, dam, wet weather creek, 
primary high school buses pass, block 6 km Nymboida village. 
Friendly young neighbourhood. Price $35,000 ph 066 494192 a.h. 


2. BORDER RANGES NSW, 15 ACRES. 25 min Kyogle, 2 ‘hrs 
Brisbane. Fertile soil, rainforest pockets, shelf country, clean perm. 
crk & swimming hole. $40,000 phone (066) 36 4242. 


3. HOUSE FORSALE. 20 MIN FROMNIMBIN. Multipleoccupancy 
in long established community on 250 acres. Rainforest. Beautiful 
setting. Solar power. Established gardens. School bus. Ph 046 
818640. 


4. OASIS BACK O’ BOURKE. Wanaaring, 250 km west of Bourke. 
Large historic mudbrick homestead /guest house. Attracts passing 
tourist trade for teas and overnight accommodation. Seeking 
temporary /potentially permanent caretakers. Ready to take over 
now. Terms negotiable. Contact Andrea Rudd, “Urisino Station”, 
Wanaaring, NSW, 2840. Phone (068) 747 639. 


5. COONABARABRAN - 3 semi-cleared acres 2 km from PO just 
off sealed road to WARRUMBUNGLE NATIONAL PARK and 
Siding Spring Observatory, with some good soil. Good water from 
bore. 240v power & phone on site. Boundary fenced. $31,000. 
Phone Tony Marx or Robyn Keech (068) 421740 or 422021 or fax 
(068) 422754. 


6. RIVERINA - FARMLET - BERRIGAN. 4 Bedroom homestead on 
22 acres, modern kitchen and family room, verandahs 3 sides, large 
rear patio, est gardens, sealed road. Town water, electric phone, 4 
min drive to town, schools, racecourse. 20 min drive to Murray 
River for fishing and water skiing. Owners moving interstate. Price 
$135,000. Phone (058) 852 688. 


7. NORTHERN NSW (45 km SE of Lismore): Share /Owner Built 
House on established community -500acres of pristine forest. 12v / 
240ac stand alone power system, 6000 gallons water, borders 
Bundjalung National Park. 45 minutes to Lismore. $55,000. Phone 
(06) 295 7806. 
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8. KIAH-EDEN, RIVERFRONTAGE. 10 acres, two thirds virgin 
bushland and fern gully. Established orchard, river flats partly 
fenced. Accommodation comprises a timber settlers style cottage 
of 2 bedrooms. Phone connected, solar lighting, generator, power 
closeathand. Permanent water from Towamba River plus rainwater 
tank. Large new aluminium clad workshop/studio. Secluded 
bush/riverland setting only 15 minutes from town and schools. 
School bus at door, 1.5km to highway. Asking price $125,000. For 
more information phone Anne Mitchell (02) 9588960. 


9. BALLIMORE - Quiet village 32 km east Dubbo. 3 bedroom 
cottage on 1/2 acre. Newly painted Fibro-w/board. Aga-slow 
combustion stove. Shed, carport, chook yards. Opposite Primary 
School, Bus to High school. Water scheme & rain water tanks. 
Permaculture gardens - irrigated. Great village lifestyle especially 
for rearing children. $75,000. Phone A.H. 068 865104. 


10. TOONUMBAR - Deceased estate 614 acres, timbered and 
cleared land, permanent creek, ideal for self sustained lifestyle. 
Large shed, phone connected. Half hour from Kyogle, northern 
NSW. $240,000 ono. Contact: Pat Carey, Lot 7, Friday Hut Rd, 
Brooklet, 2479. Phone: 066 871 069. 


11. 7 FROST FREE ACRES in 10 share community 12 km Nimbin. 
Council-approved sheds (one very comfortable living quarters 
with kit, laund/bath, decking.) 2 house sites, cellar, elec. start gen, 
pump, 2/240 volt solar system, phone, fenced, well watered, est. 
garden and trees, views yet private. Seeking community minded 
people. $38,000. Phone 066 891 548, PO Box 93, Nimbin NSW 2480. 


12. FOR SALE 13 1/2 acres permanent creek & 2 dams deep fertile 


soil. 20 citrus & stone fruit trees. 10 pine nut trees for a cash crop. 


2 B.R. house with electricity. Phone, pot belly, bathroom & hot 
water. 21/2 sheds. Phone 065 558953, Annette Wykes. 


13. WOLLOMBI AREA, 22 acres in beautiful valley surrounded by 
National Park, half arable - rest virgin bush. Dams, creek, sheds, 
phone, water-tank, building site. 2 hours Sydney - $57,000. Phone: 
02 560 1549. 


14. NORTHERN NSW - MIDGINBIL - 7 acres of untouched 
rainforest and bushland. One of fewremaining in area. 35 minutes 
south of Murwillumbah. School bus, access to electricity. $55,000 
O.N.O. Phone Cathy and Glen MacPherson (066) 803 448. 


15. UNSPOILED FOREST inland from Eden on far south coast of 
NSW. Natural bush with long creek frontage in area of national 
parks and state forests - own your own National Park? Total 
seclusion close to beaches, rivers, lakes, parks, snowfields, old gold 
mines. Ideal to share. 100 acres almost surrounded by creek, only 
onecommon boundary -$80,000. 120acres withlong creek frontage 
- $70,000. Ring (047) 82 4856 or 84 1020 OR write to Bushland, PO 
Box 59, Leura, 2780. 


16. NSW, KANGAROO VALLEY. To Let 2-3 years from late June. 
House for six people, including self-contained flat, set in 24 Ha of 
bush and farmland. Peaceful environment and stunning views yet 
easy access to coast, southern highlands and Sydney. Rent nego- 
tiable depending on extent of involvement in maintenance of 
orchard and livestock. Ring Gordon Pears (02) 805 1469 or write PO 
Box 1614, Macquarie Centre, NSW, 2113. 


LAND LINES 


17. LILLIAN ROCK, 40 km from Lismore, 10 km Nimbin, 4km to 
Steiner school. House and share on “Barjuma”, small (5 share) 
multiple occupancy. Power, phone, busesat gate. $69,000. Enquiries 
066 853426. 


18. KURRAJONG AREA NSW, DUAL OCCUPANCY, ORGANIC 
ORCHARD. Secluded country residence on 15 tree studded acres. 
1 1/2 hours from Sydney, close to rail. Large ranch style solar 
designed 4 BR double brick home with inground pool & 6 car 
carport, everhot stove for cooking /heating/hot water. Plus at- 
tractive newly renovated 11sq 3 br cottage, ideal for extended 
family or rental. The organic orchard is certified by NASAA with 
Primary producer benefits. Turnover for 1993 - $25,000 from only 
1/3 of the trees. Fully irrigated, 3 dams and optional machinery. 
Price $420,000. Phone (045) 72 1839. ý 


19. SPECTACULAR GORGE COUNTRY - ARMIDALE. Rare 
opportunity to purchase a unique parcel of land. Property com- 
prises 20 acres freehold plus 80 acres perpetual lease plus, 3,700 
acres permissive occupancy which includes magnificent Baker’s 
Creek Gorge. All natural bush. 2km of Gorge frontage. Fantastic 
potential for eco-tourism, adventure pursuits etc. Ideal sites for 
abseiling, rock climbing, bush walking. Accommodation com- 
prises 15 sq fully renovated main dwelling, plus separate studio 
guest accommodation plus second partly completed house plus 
cliff-top stone hut. 3 dams. Numerous sheds. Solar power with 8.5 
KVA 4ph generator backup, 20,000 gallons rainwater. Land on 
separate titles and may be sold separately. 25 km east of university 
town of Armidale, close to Grafton road, 2 hours to coast. Price 
$285,000. Phone (067) 753 729. 


20. EXCHANGE - NORTH NSW 22 1/2 acres. For secluded 
property Deloraine Tasmania. Beautiful views to Queensland. 
Creek and Spring fed dam, magic volcanic soil, small dwelling with 
solar power and phone. Big shade house with BBQ area. Stone 
laundry plus two more sheds. Tarred road frontage, close to all 
amenities. Price $85,000. Phone (066) 66 1365. 


21. WYNDHAM/BURRAGATESTH NSW. Secluded 40 acre bush 
block, zoned tourist - 12' caravan and large shelter, gently sloping 
block. 40 minutes to Eden or Merimbula. Price $47,000. Phone (03) 
499 3841. 


22. TIMOR NSW. Inthe Upper Hunter. 20 minutes by sealed scenic 
drive from historic Murrurundi. 6 acres of irrigated river flats. 
Power & telephone available. Hay shed needs a lot of work. The 
property is fully fenced. Price $27,500. Please phone (065) 46 6109 
for more details. 


23. RAMORINE, 28 KM WEST OF GRAFTON N.E. NSW, 100 acre 
bush block, includes a shed set up as a weekender, high with 
mountain views, 2 dams, excellent private home-site, phone, partly 
fenced with grassy flat, bushrock and plenty of timber. Price 
$48,500. Phone (066) 42 5785. 


24. OFFER NOT MET - YOUR CHANCE NOW. 1.465 Ha bush 
block. Approved small temporary building. Carpets, curtains, 
furniture, pot belly, gas cooker, solar panels, caravan, shed, dam, 
established gardens. North N.S.W. 5km to shops, pub, school, bus, 
21/2 hours to Brisbane. Price $34,000. Phone (week night best ) 
(067) 37 6655. 
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25. CHEAP BUILDING BLOCKSIN VILLAGE OF DUNDEE. Near 
Glen Innesin North Eastern NSW. 1/4 acre blocks $2,750 full price, 
1/2 acre blocks $4,750 full price. All blocks have power and phone 
and facea tar sealed street. Ready to build uponnow. Phone Owner 
and do a deal (066) 53 4004 anyday anytime. 


26. DELEGATE RIVER FRONTAGE. Approx 102 acres, permanent 
water, good fencing, 90% cleared, good pasture for cattle or sheep. 
Two huts, power pole next to huts, rainwater tanks, phone avail- 
able. Trout fishing. 2 1/2 hours Canberra, 1 1/2 hours Coast or 
Snow. Price $69,500 ono. Phone (02) 283 1326. 


27. DRAKE NSW - MUST SELL! 107 acres, undulating heavily 
timbered country with good building sites. On-site caravan and 
annexe, spring-fed dam. Property backs onto Plumbago River, 10 
minutes Drake, 1 hour Casino/Tenterfield. Price $34,000. Phone 
Owner (03) 754 6500. 


28. GRAFTON 25 KM BITUMEN ROAD. 2 bed home on 42 ha, 100 
acre good timber, 5 acre flats, as new, 5 KVA Lister, solar power, LP 
gas, 40' x 20' steel shed, 5000 gallon concrete tank, phone connected, 
electricity available. Price $105,000. Please phone (066) 47 3239 or 
(076) 85 2444. 


29. FAR NORTH COAST & TABLELANDS NSW. Ewingar -36 Ha. 
Mudbrick/timber dwelling, open fire, gas/SC stoves, solar hot 
water /lighting, water pump, 5 KVA generator. Established gardens, 
fruit trees, chook pen, 2 dams, 2 tanks. Some fences, school bus at 
boundary. 20 mins Tabulam, 1 hour Casino, 1 1/2 hours Lismore. 
Power available. Price $70,000 Neg. Please phone (066) 66 3639 or 
(049) 90 6257. 
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VICTORIA 

1. TALLAROOK RANGES - SEYMOUR - RENT FREE - Comfort- 
able hut available for six month period from 1.7.94 on 92 acres of 
bush hillside. Suitable for one person or couple prepared to' enjoy 
tranquil surroundings in return for general caretaking. Wood 
stove, phone, gas, 12 volt light system. 4WD an advantage. Phone 
057 923 930. 


2. CASTLEMAINE-CHARMING STONE COTTAGE. 2bedrooms. 
Cathedral ceiling. o/p fire. Pot Belly. Gas light, stove, fridge & hot 
water. Access mains power. 2 rainwater tanks. Built on top of a hill, 
360 degree views. Land 5.5 ac. Natural bushland. Adjoining forest. 
Abundant wildlife at door. One dam. 10 km from town. 35 km 
Bendigo. 112km GPO Melbourne. $85,000 ono. Ph: Andre 03 654 
8265 B.H. 03 808 0024 A.H. 


3. KANIVA (western Victoria). Renovated 2 1/2 bedroom settlers 
hut on 1/3 acre. Well established Permaculture designed garden 
has everything one needs for semi-self sufficiency ina small friendly 
town. New - hot water service, plumbing and electrical wires 
installed. For rent or sell, $55 pw/$32,000 ono. Enquiries: Rob 
Scalzo, 38 Moore St, Kaniva, 3419. Phone (053) 922 647. 


4. GRAMPIANS 15 km Nth of Dunkeld. 64 acres red gum 
bushland, bordering Grampians National Park, with views of Serra 
Range. All weather access road, fenced and secluded. $35,0000.n.0. 
Phone 055 281 457. 


5. GIPPSLAND LAKE 15 mins from Bairnsdale, 8 mins from the 
lakes. 12 Hectare (30 acres), 16 square home on Solar Power, large 
dam, 9 paddocks, 8 with sheds. Price $140,000. Phone (051) 566 468 
A.H. 


6. SMEATON: 5 km out of town. As new pine-lined miniature 
house, 4 squ. on 1/3 acre of beautiful earth. Fruit and shade-trees. 
L.P. gas stove and heater. Tank-water, well-fenced. 23 km from 
Daylesford in middle of historic goldfields. Asking $32,000. Phone 
Kaye: 03 699 8922. 
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7. WARBURTON 3/4 acre with 3-4 bedroom brick veneer home. 
Modern kitchen, large lounge and dining areas. Two OFI’s, 
mountain views. Lush green flat block, carport, shed, at foot of Mt 
Donna Buang. Walk to shops, schools, fishing, pool, tennis, health 
centre, transport. Beautiful friendly town. 25 mins from Lilydale. 
Ph: 018 173 284. 


8. OUYEN. 3 bedroom miners style cottage with extensions. 
Surrounded by trees and lawns. 5 minutes from shops and schools 
etc. Some baltic flooring and dado height lining, one leadlight 
window, solar hot water service, neat and well maintained, outside 
toilet, laundry and carport. Price $35,000 Phone (050) 37 2616. 


9. WILLAURA - VICTORIA. 3 bedroom home on double block, 
town water, sewerage, SEC, 2 acres, near new wood stove, new 
HWS, rewired and freshly painted. Walk to shops, school, swim- 
ming pool, bowling club, 20 min Ararat, 30 min Grampians. Ideal 
retirement or holiday home. Price $28,000 ono. Phone (052) 224797. 


| SOUTH 
AUSTRALIA j 
i 
| 


a i 
Mount Gambigre j 
SOUTH AUSTRALIA 

1. NEAR PORT PIRIE, GERVASE ROAD - WARNERTOWN 
$159,000. Historical church (c 1907) previously St. Gervase Catholic 
Church - .80 HA (approx 2 AC). Built of local stone, superbly 
renovated, 4 bedrooms, spiral stairs lead to 3 mezzanine bedrooms 
each with a dormer window - there is an upstairs bathroom. 
Ground level: master bedroom + ensuite - huge dining/living area 
with island bar kitchen, lots of cupboards, pot belly heater, wind 
tunnel cooling system, 60 x 20s/f garage, power connected, concrete 
floor. Weston Properties (086) 33 1633. 


2. LAURA BLOCKS. Delightful old world charm cottage on 10 
acres of land situated on a picturesque area. Home completely 
renovated and refurbished. Abundance of water as the Rocky River 
flows through plus an equipped bore on3 phase power. 30,000 gall 
of rain water storage. The property has a sound organic farming 
base with huge potential. Divided into 4 paddocks. Hunter River 
lucerne. 40' x 35' gl shed with power connected. Fruit trees and an 
old world garden compliment this tranquil environment to reside 
in. Weston Properties (086) 33 1633. 


3. PORT GERMEIN. Peace and seclusion on this property, neat 
well presented home on approx 2.63 HA (approx 6.5 AC) of natural 
scrubland. Home has open space living, 3 bedrooms, modern tiled 
bathroom, 2 air conditioners, ceiling fan, combustion wood heater. 


LAND LINES 


Rear verandah fully enclosed, large shade house with dripper 
system. Approx 2m x 6.15m x 3.69m (30' x 20' x 12' high) shed with 
power, light, concrete floor. This unique property offers a complete 
relaxed lifestyle with its natural scrubland and birdlife. Weston 
Properties (086) 33 1633. 


2 N KING y 7 
FLINDERS »° 


TASMANIA 
1. MOLE CREEK - 30 km south-west of Deloraine 203 acres of 
picturesque natural park farmland nestled under the Western Tiers 
bordered by cascading mountain stream. Approx 130 acres laid 
down to pasture with arable river flats. Property is on 2 titles, 
currently running 200 deer, 200 ewes and cattle. Three bedroom 
comfortable hardi-plant homestead built for sun and views notable 
for the decorative use of pine in the interior. shearing shed, hay 
barn, machinery shed and silo. Established organic garden with 
selection of berries, herbs and fruit trees. It’s ona major touristroute 
and offers scope for development of many attractions as relaxation 
centre, alternate health therapies, art and craft, animal farm etc. The 
sale includes all plant, equipment and stock. Priced at $260,000, 
only. Must be sold. Phone (008) 631 207. 


2. TASMANIAN GOLD. This partially wooded 25 acre allotment 
at the foot of impressive Mt Roland is unquestionably prime real 
estate, boasting substantial spring-fed pond, frontinhabited stream 
flanked by lush pasture lands, undulating, ferny bush land and 
magnificent surrounding views. Only minutes to historical Shef- 
field, this fine property offers botha wise investment and a welcome 
country retreat. Price $49,000. Phone (004) 91 1993. 


3. NORTH EAST TASMANIA - 24 1/2 ACRES. Over 650 m river 
frontage. 4 km from famous historic town and 90 minutes to 
Launceston. House has 3 bedrooms, huge lounge and fantastic 
entertainment deck. Still partly unfinished but very comfortable. 
About 2 acres cleared with huge sheds and dozens of established 
fruit and nut trees. Fabulous organic vegie garden and lovely 
flower gardens fronting house. The balance of the land is beautiful 
forest with tall trees, ferns, tree ferns, orchids and permanent spring 
fed creek with plenty of pure water, all gravity fed. This property 
has many potential commercial uses or equally suitable for retire- 
ment. To beauctioned in December if not sold before. Price $78,000 
ono. Phone (008) 54 2347. 


4. NATIONAL ESTATE FOREST BLOCK IN JACKEYS MARSH. 
Near Deloraine, Tasmania, 34 acres, rainforest gullies, 2 permanent 
creeks, bordering state forest. Alternative style house, scenic creek 
frontage, glasshouse /bathroom, gravity fed mountain water, good 
access, 1 hr drive to Launceston, open fire, solar electric lighting, 2 
bedrooms. Price $70,000 ono. Phone (003) 695 326. 


5. TASMANIA - Charming mudbrick cottage, 3 bedrooms on 53 
acres, 35 acres eucalypt plantation, balance pasture and native 
trees. Permanent water, new fencing, stock yards, barn, good road 
access level to undulating land with good soil. Magnificent views 
of Mt Roland. School bus established tourist route to Cradle Mt. 
Price $85,000. Phone (004) 91 2441. 


6. LADY BAY TASMANIA. 2 BR home on 25 acres in fairy tale 
setting, approx 4 acres cleared, solar 12v /240 system, combustion 
stove, hot water system, wood heater, Huon pine/blackwood 
kitchen, fruit trees. Price $75,000 ono. Phone (002) 27 9390. 


7. IDYLLIC TAS MID-NORTH. 20 acres, 40 mins Devonport, 30 
mins cradle Mountain. Rainforest and pasture, quiet, secluded, 
good views, mudbrick, stone timber barn fitted as temporary 
residence, wood-stove, hot water, phone, school bus, 10 mins shop. 
Access pure water. Good house sites. Low bushfire risk. Good 
price $40,000. Phone (004) 92 1189. 


WANTED 

1. WANTED TO RENT: URGENT. House on acreage north- 
western Sydney (Dural to Wisemans ferry preferred). Young 
couple have landscape /farmreveg. business. Need room to establish 
small shadehouse, shed etc. Rent may be exchanged in part or full 
or earth or house repairs if acceptable. Would be interested in 
buying in future if possible. Very good tenants with references. 
Please help. Phone David. 051 272 585 or (02) 419 6622 (ah). 


2. WANTED CARETAKER. Retired couple or gentleman needed 
to caretake acreage 90 min. from coast on tablelands above Taree 
NSW. Minimum rent in return for general maintenance work. 
Genuine inquiries only - references requested. Ph: 065 533 045. 


3. WANTED HOME S/W slopes and plains late 94. Adult, 3 kids, 
dog, two desexed cats. Senior high school access needed. Handy 
person. Capable, honest. Assist someone needing help, a break or 
expanding ventures. Open to suggestions regarding mutually 
beneficial arrangements. Please phone (06) 247 1874 reverse charges 
or leave a contact number. References available. Alternatively, 
contact Barradine (068) 434410. 


4. EG FAMILY seeks long term lease of property and dwelling 
anywhere mid to Nth coast NSW. Would need to accommodate 
house cow, chooks etc. Ph: 049 947 103. 


5. ACRE BUSH BLOCK. Advance town, Lower Beechmont area 
with power - phone Wayne 075 960 145. 


6. EARTHY LADY looking for Large Rental House, situated near 
Burnie Tasmania. Love to caretake large or small acreage with or 
without stock for long term rental, caring tenant (environmental- 
ist). Unsure of exactly when | will be there but by December 94. Ph: 
(074) 262132 or write; 121 Prospect St Lowood, 4311, Qld. 


7. TRADE NEW ZEALAND - Kiwis returning would look at 
exchange or trade on 3 bedroom home on 5 acres Qld. Write M 
Graham, Mobil Service Station, Bloomsbury, Qld, 4799. 


8 CARETAKER WANTED for house in Kyneton in exchange for 
rent. Phone (03) 696 5482. 
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EARTH GARDEN BOOKS 


Books to help you along the Earth Garden path. These books can 
be ordered directly from Earth Garden. See page 96 to order. 


BUILDING BOQI 


Earth Garden Building Book 
Design and build 
your own home 


by Robert Rich & Keith Smith 
Thisis the 300 page classic for people who 
want to build their own home from natural 
materials, in harmony with their sur- 
roundings. Anyone of average intelligence 
can build their own home, and probably 
notendup with a25 year mortgage. “This 
book is an antidote to the stereotyped 
Australian suburban sprawl of red brick 
houses with red tile roofs, set squarely on 
a rectangle of ground,” say Bob Rich and 
Keith Smith. 

$29.95 plus postage. 


The Australian 


, SEUFSUFFIGIENGY HANDBOOK 


Edited by Keith & Irene Smith & Alan Thomas Gray 


The Healthy House Cow 
by Marja Fitzgerald 
Australia’s first organic house cow book. 
From fencing to cheesemaking and or- 
ganic health solutions. Loads of interest- 
ing recipes. Published by Earth Garden. 
144 pages. $15.00 plus postage. 


Backyard Self-sufficiency 
by Jackie French 
164 pages of wisdom to ensure maximum 
productivity and pleasure from a small 
plot. Jackie’s jam-packed guide tells you 
how to create a backyard Garden of Eden. 
$14.95 plus postage. 


Earth Garden T-shirts 
Comfortable, unbleached 100% cotton T-shirts, 
with the EG logo (the 1577 woodcut) and banner 
printed in dark green. Available in small (16), 
medium (20), large (24), and now in extra large 
(28). $15.00 plus postage. 


Earth User's Guide To Permaculture 
by Rosemary Morrow 
"Don't muck about, just do it." That's the 
style of Rosemary's intensely practical book 
(introduction by Bill Mollison), which is 
based on two real life permaculture prop- 
erties. Whether you're in a flat or on a 
broadacre farm, if you're interested in 
permaculture this 152 page, large format 
book is the practical text with the reason- 

able-price tag. 
$19.95 plus postage. 


the Seed Savers’ Handbook 
by Michel & Jude Fanton 

Illustrations by Alfredo Bonanno 
The Seed Savers’ Handbook describes the 
seed collecting, growth cycles, propaga- 
tion, cultivation and traditional kitchen 
and medicinal uses of 117 vegetables, 
culinary herbs and edible flowers. Seed- 
saving is enormous fun. This remarkable 
book is tightly edited, superbly designed, 
and dripping with the most exquisite il- 
lustrations. $20.00 plus postage. 


Natural Control of Garden Pests 
by Jackie French 

Jackie's many years of controlling pests 

with natural gardening methods. Natural 

pest control of flower and vegetable gar- 

dens, orchards and small farms. 

$15.95 plus postage. 


The Australian Self-Sufficiency Handbook 
‘A survival guide for the 21st Century’ 


340 pages, large format. 


The long-awaited ‘best of Earth Garden’, including, 
new and previously unpublished material. 

This is he manual of self-reliance to inspire 
confidence in anyone who wants to make a new start. 
Coal-face Earth Garden: written from first hand 
experience by two decades of Earth Gardeners, 

® Build your own house 

®& Raise your own stock; and 

® Learn basic ‘make it yourself crafts. 


& Grow your own food 
®& Generate your own power 
® Ensure a reliable water supply 


"There is no doubt that money 
can be saved and the environ- 
ment protected by putting into 
practice even a few of the sug- 
gestions in this handbook." 
—The Age 


— Generously illustrated — 


See page 96 to order from Earth Garden 


Not for the bookshelf: for out in the yard as well. 


The Hard Times Handbook 
by Keith & Irene Smith 


A new, revised 234 page edition. Unem- 
ployment continues to make life hard. 
Leam how to survive hard times, save 
money and consume fewer of the world’s 
diminishing resources. 
$14.95 plus postage. 


ORGANIC GARDENING 
in tropical climates 
by Liz Sinnamon 

At last! A guide to organic fruit and 
vegetable gardening written specifically 
for tropcial and sub-tropical climates, by 
long-time Earth Garden contributor, or- 
ganics teacher, and practising organic 
grower, Liz Sinnamon. This 128 page 
paperback is published by Earth Garden, 
andis suitable for beginning or established 
organic gardeners. 

$12.95 plus postage. 


Earth Garden binders 
Sturdy magazine binders to protect your 
precious Earth Gardensalso makeit harder 
for borrowed ones to get misplaced! Holds 
9 or 10 editions, and prevents tears, dog 
ears and bent pages. They’re tough, and 
attractive, with the Earth Garden banner 
and logo stamped in gold foil on the spine 
andcover. $12.00 each plus postage. 


The Settler’s Guide 
Compiled by Keith Smith 
This 176 page book is based on 100 year 
old articles from the Agricultural Gazette 
of New South Wales. Old timers’ infor- 
mation for New Settlers — from clearing 
and fencing, building and tools, to live- 
stock, farming and gardening. 

$24.95 plus postage. 


Keeping Domestic Geese 


by Barbara Soanes 
Geese are one of the easiest of all domestic 
creatures to keep. This well-illustrated 
160 page book offers a comprehensive 
account of all aspects of keeping geese, 
including 'How to start’ for beginners, and 
‘backyard' advice. $15.95 plus postage. 


Earthworms in Australia 
by David Murphy 

This book provides a comprehensive guide 

for gardeners, farmers, conservationists 

and aspiring worm farmers on all the 

beneficial properties of earthworms. Asa 

small business worm farming can provide 

a living wage. But worms can also com- 

post all kitchen scraps, replace chemical 

sewage works and regenerate our land. 
$14.95 plus postage. 


Jackie French’s Guide to 
Companion Planting in 
Australia and New Zealand 
This pocket-sized 126 page bookisJackie’s 
guide to companion planting for fruit, 
vegetables and flowers. 

$9.95 plus postage. 


Energy From Nature 
Compiled by Peter Pedals 


Rainbow Power Company products 
catalogue for operating a stand-alone 
power system — hydro, solar, wind or 
hybrid. 139 pages. $15.00 plus postage. 


The Earth Gardener’s Companion 
by Jackie French 


A fruit and vegetable-growing calendar 
which is also an excellent introduction to 
natural pest control. Learn what to do at 
any time, and get a total picture of organic 
garden health. Illustrated by Bronwyn 
Halls. $7.95 plus postage. 
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natural pet soap 

Sick of your favourite hound scratching to 
death because you refuse to use strong 
chemical flea controls? Yes, we know — 
the cure’s worse than the disease. Earth 
Garden natural dog soap is made from 
100% pure natural ingredients. It works 
— we use it on the EG mutt. 

3 cakes for $8.95 plus postage. 


The Wilderness Garden 
Beyond organic gardening 
by Jackie French 
Jackie goes beyond the ideas of conven- 
tional organic gardening. Radical ways for 
natural growing without weeding, mow- 
ing or fertilisers. A landmark publication 
for Australian gardening. 186 pages. 

$19.95 plus postage. 


Hard Times Kitchen Book 
by Keith & Irene Smith 


Keith & Irene show how to make the best 
possible meals for the least amount of 
money. They adapt traditional and peas- 
ant dishes from around the world. Has 
sections on growing, storing and preserv- 
ing food. 248 pages. 

$15.95 plus postage. 


Farm Animals 
for Gardens and Backyards 


by Ann Cliff 

A 140 page introductory text on how to 
keep 13 types of animals, including ducks, 
bees, sheep and earthworms. Ann Cliff is 
an experienced animal enthusiast, who 
writes in a sensible and caring way. Excel- 
lent value and a good way to dip your toe 
into animal care. 


Jackie French's Chook Book 
Jackie's 128 page bookon keeping chooks. 
A well-priced little book which provides 
guidance and clever flock management 
ideas. Handy whether you've already got 
chooks, or don't know the vent from the 
crop. $12.95 plus postage. 


Earth Garden 
bib & brace overalls 

100% cotton, Australian-made, dark green, 
bib & brace overalls. Attractively embroi- 
dered in gold cotton thread with Earth 
Garden’s distinctive ‘little digger’ logo and 
the EG banner. Four sizes: small (77), 
medium (87), large (97) or extra large 
(107). Please choose your size carefully! 
Calculating your size (cm): 


Waist To fit Inleg Size 
77 74 77 
87 79 87 
97 83 97 
107 86 107 


ONLY $39.95 plus postage. 
Single back copies of Earth Garden 


Complete your collection! We have cop- 
ies of most editions. Collectors’ copies of 
an irreplaceable reference library. 

$3.95 each plus postage. 


Earth Garden back issue library 
Nearly all the back copies from 1972 till 
one before the current edition (except 
EGs 2, 3, 10, 13-15, and 50 which are out 
of print). A survival kit of self-sufficiency, 
this unique library (over 9 kg) has over 
4,000 pages of practical information on 
growing, building, energy, household 
economy, livestock, craft, tucker, and tales 
from New Settlers all around Australia. 
The ultimate present. $285 plus postage. 


BOOKS AND BACK ISSUES OF EARTH GARDEN 
BOOKS Please add postage, and allow 3 weeks for delivery. 


The Australian Self-Sufficiency Handbook (340 pages) - $24.95 (add postage: 700 grams) 
The Earth Gardener’s Companion, by Jackie French - $7.95 (add postage: 200 grams) 
Earth Garden T-shirts 

Q small (16) GQ medium (20) O large (24) O extra large (28) - $15.00 (add postage: 300 grams). ... $ 
Earth Garden Bib & Brace overalls (dark green) - $39.95 (add postage: 900 grams) 

Q Size 77 (S) QO Size 87 (M) Q Size 97 (L) Q Size 107 (XL) 

Earth Garden natural DOG SOAP - 3 for $8.95 (add postage: 400 grams) 

Jackie French’s BACKYARD SELF-SUFFICIENCY - $14.95 (add postage: 300 grams) 
Jackie French’s NATURAL CONTROL OF GARDEN PESTS - $15.95 (add postage: 250 grams) 
Earth Garden Building Book - $29.95 (add postage: 900 grams) 

The HARD TIMES HANDBOOK $14.95 (add postage: 250 grams) 

EG Binders (hold 10 copies) - $12 each (add postage: 450 grams) 

The Healthy House Cow - $15.00 (add postage: 400 grams) 

The Settler’s Guide - $24.95 (add postage: 450 grams) 

Jackie French’s COMPANION PLANTING GUIDE - $9.95 (add postage: 200 grams) 
ENERGY FROM NATURE - $16.00 (add postage: 500 grams) 

THE LOT: From EG 1 to one before the current issue (excludes 

EG 2,3,10,13-15, 29, 50 - out of print - $285 (add postage: 10 kg) 

Single issues: EG 1 to current issue 

(except EG 2, 3, 10, 13-15, 29, 50) - $3.95 each (add postage: 150 grams) 

the Seed Savers' Handbook $20.00 (add postage: 500 grams) 

Hard Times Kitchen Book $14.95 (add postage: 300 grams) 

ORGANIC GARDENING in tropical climates $12.95 (add postage: 200 grams) 

The Wilderness Garden $19.95 (add postage: 400 grams) 

Earthworms in Australia $14.95 (add postage: 250 grams) 

Earth User's Guide to Permaculture $19.95 (add postage: 550 grams) 

Jackie French's Chook Book $12.95 (add postage: 200 grams) 

Backyard Animals $16.95 (add postage: 250 grams) 

Keeping Domestic Geese $15.95 (add postage: 350 grams) 

The Illustrated EARTH GARDEN Herbal $24.95 (add postage: 500 grams) 


POSTAGE 


Please add postage & handling 

Total Weight of all books/items: Up to 500 grams — add $3.00 
Up to 3 kilograms — add $6.00 
Over 3 kilograms — add $12.00 


NZ readers: add A$15 per kg (or part) 


SUBSCRIPTIONS 


Please post me: 4 (1year) 8 (2years) 12 (3 years) 
issues of Earth Garden, starting with issue number 


I enclose: 
Q $19.00 One year subscription Q $38.00 Two year subscription 
Q $57.00 Three year subscription (add $10 per year for overseas sea mail) 


Total enclosed 


Postcode 
Send to: Earth Garden, RMB 427, Trentham, Victoria, 3458. 


No need to cut this page, just send us the details in a letter if you prefer. 


Back copies 


£01 Move out... food co-ops . . . Kibbutz and Moshav . 
Montsalvat herbs .. . Fred Robinson .. . bean sprouts 
compost and mulch . .. comfrey . . . earthworms. 

£024 3: OUT OF PRINT 

EO4: The honey bee .. . back to the land in Tassie . . . the 

Waneition .. black sheep. .. tanning... candles... bread 
donkeys... a wallhanging. 

EOS: The wind - windmills . .. windpumps . . . generators 
taku pottery .. . Cinva ram . . . poultry . .. Hamburgs 
moon planting . . . fallout shelter.. Vegan way. 

E06: Solar 1 - sun cults . . . solar cooker... sundials .. . 

LostWorld .. . Clifton Pugh. .. concretehouse . .. Shalom 
Cajun cookin’... horses . . . sprit of Nimbin. 

F07: Solar 2 - hot water . . . Mudbrick techniques . . . 

Angora goats . . . make a leather bag and belt . 

mushrooms .. . natural dyes. 

E00: Gas power - methane digester . . . by truck to Tassie 
cumbungi hats . . . inkle loom . . . candles and tapers 
country cottages ... A-frame . . . school gardens .. . 

sourdough. 

£O00:LP gas... Mary'splace ... building with stone rubble 

(oiplorm) .. . macrobiotics .. . oats . .. ducks . . . rug fame 
how to kill a pig. 

#010: OUT OF PRINT. 

E011: Water - hydraulic ram . . . waterwheels . . . okra 

sood primer heavy horses . . . tomatoes . . . soft 
technology... wine... hard cheese . . . start wih hens. 

E012 Keeping food - drying . . . salting . . . bottling .. . 


storing. tahu . . . tropic delights . . . plant propagation . 
plans for a solar water heater . .. Solar stills and cooker 
Moora Moora. 


FO 13-15: OUT OF PRINT. 
E016: A Lytel Herbal (Part 2) - comfrey, lavender, worm- 
wood, yarrow... poultry shed ... peafowl... goats... basic 
beshooping .. rammed earth building . . . hydraulic ram 
E017: Fencing... dry stone walls... make soap . . . nets 
pole shelter . . . breeding black sheep . . . The 
Autonomous House . . . asparagus . . . Aeolian harp . . . 
duohs  . Khaki Campbells. 
FO 10: Fruit garden . . . oranges . . . lemons . . . olives . 
‘wie. topical kuit.. . fodder trees . . . road building . 
wood fired kiin plans . . . Cinva-ram cottage . .. 
minlowes .. . homebirth. 
E010: Wood heat - pot bellies . . . Jotul . . . cooking . . 
making a quid... build a storage cellar . . . bushfires 
sloneluit... macadamia nuts. . . binding your EGs. .. tree 
planing .. budding. 
E020: Apples .. . pears ... cordon and espalier . . . build 
a haydaa pig house . . . pollen... rose hips... mudbrick 
faia solar homes... gourds . . . preserve fence posts. 
£421; Womancraft - all articles by women . . . earthly arts 
axewomanship . . . glove puppets . . . spinning . 
weaving... easy rugs ... Sumatran house . . . old roses 
index (EG 10-20). 
022-23: Australian Access Sourcebook . . . 150 pages 
Aborigines... organic growing . .. permaculture... earth 
tnakding wind... solar... water power . . . technology 
water supply . . . access to groups, plans, books, tools. 
E024: Place - 24 New Settlers write . .. Mare Carter 
tion Edwards .. . Ned Douglas . . . Gundaroo Store . . 
Haiybow Region... MtOak . .. Moora Moora... Universal 
Wotherhood . . . bush ashram. 
£426: Australian Access Sourcebook (Part 2) - 130 pages 
livestock... aquaculture... fencing . .. killing... tanning 
food and nutrition ... grain grinders . . . solar homes . 
Methane... greenhouse . . . Dorothy Hall. 
E026: The earth-built kasbahs . . . owner built homes in 


slone timber... mudbricks . . . a slab cottage... ree 
telling solar electrics... acoms . .. compost dunny . . 
auandong . . . pumpkin recipes. 


#027: 100 tropical food plants for Australia (part 1)... 16 
lablab . . 


legumes... winged bean . . . pigeon pea .. 
cowpea. adzuki bean . . . blacksmithing . . . bluestone 
tuaiding . . wok cooking. 


F020: Tropical food plants (part 2) . . . horse and buggy 
packhorsing the Alps . . . black sheep . . . Merinos 
tndlocks tamarillo.. . stringybark baskets . . . solar tike 

persimmons. 
£020; OUT OF PRINT. 
E030: Organic growing - compost heaps, pits, trenches, 
boxes, bins and barrels . . . no-dig . .. mulch carpets . . . 
semi-arid growing ... preserving figs ... tempeh . . . pasta 
(acs bottle windows. 
#091: Energy - make a hydraulic ram . . . secondhand 
windpump mudbrick sequels . . . freezing food .. . 
Puochini glut... drying fruit. . . all about sprouts .. . hot box 
cooker building a log house (part 1). 
#092: Year of the Tree - St Barbe Baker . . . tree tales . . 
how a Foo works . .. farm tree . . . native from seed . . 
copprang .. . Ned Douglas interview . . . cob building 
log house (part 2) 
#033: Tenth anniversary issue . .. imber felling . . . lifting 
polsa post and beam design . . . log house (part 3) . . 
parquet floors .. . backyard rabbits . . . goats .. . fowls . 
dry pit loo . . . portable henhouse. 
FOJA: China - communes . . . tees... fish... farming . 
feeyoling human wastes ... biogas... tansport... tavel 
Holos Chinese earth building (Ron Edwards) . . 
tevilorest .. bread and jam. 
£96: Boos and trees - tribute to St Barbe Baker . . . 
twekyard bees... mudbrickworkshop .. . footings for earth 
wate make a solar collector... magpies ... earthworms 
fodder tees. 


BACK ISSUE LIBRARY 


Most of the back issues from 1972 to one before the current edition 
(except the out of print editions). This is a survival kit of self-sufficiency, 
a unique library (over 7 kg) with more than 4,000 pages of practical 
information on growing, building, energy, household economy, live- 
stock, craft, tucker and tales from New Settlers all around Australia. 


EG36: return to Nimbin . . . New Setters . . . a woman 
builder . . . pawpaw plantation . . . solar electric systems . 
. . potty garden . . . choughs ... Peru . . . lavender sachet 
. . . biological building . . . farm structures. 

G37: HARD TIMES . .. making paper... newspaper fuel 
.. tags torugs ... barter... slushlamps ... sawduststoves 
. .. Depression dodges .. . hand grain mills .. . 120 
household hints. 

EG38: Hard Times tucker... bread .. . soups . . . yoghurt 
...No-meat meals . .. beer... electric grain grinders .. . 
Gujarat village . .. mudbrick hermitage . .. earth walls and 
bushfires . . . Noel's island. 

EG39: Build Peter Pedal's bike wheel wind generator... 
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